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PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


Teamwork in the Factory 

How industrial productivity can be increased 
through joint consultation between management and 
workers, training, works information, and personnel 
management was the subject of a Conference held in 
London on September 15. The Conference was 
attended by Government officials, industrial con- 
sultants, and the representatives of management and 
other technical bodies interested in the subject of 
management. Mr. R. E. Yeabsley, C.B.E., a member 
of the Council of the Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants, represented the Society. It was urged that 
joint consultative machinery, already adopted by 
many firms, should become the universal practice. 
As a result of efforts made by the Government to this 
end, out of 54 industries approached, in 38 employers’ 
and workers’ organisations had been considering the 
question and in 23 of these, new or improved joint 
consultative machinery was being introduced. A 
scheme of training within industry (“‘ T.W.I.’’) for 
“ supervisors ’’—those workers who are given the 
responsibility of directing the work of others—was 
described at the Conference. It was announced that 
1,730 firms had taken part in the scheme; some 
117,500 supervisors had attended courses in ‘‘ Job 
Instruction,’”’ 49,000 had been trained in “ Job 
Relations,” and 10,300 in “ Job Methods,’”’ with 
striking practical results. On the subject of works 


information, the use of publicity methods inside the 
factory, the Conference was told that the aim is to 
give the workers a wider appreciation of their part in 


the firm, to use incentives other than the pecuniary 
one. Mention was made of the importance of showing 
the workers, in easily intelligible fashion, the financial 
set-up of the firm, in particular the way in which - 
profits are related to wages. It may be remarked that 
the accountant has an obvious part to play in this 
work, and the growing practice among the larger 
concerns of showing the workers “ where the money 
goes”’ in simple (for example, diagrammatic) form 
might be more generally adopted if industrial and 
practising accountants urged its value and devised 
the necessary ways and means. The last topic dis- 
cussed at the Conference was personnel management. 
One announcement of interest was that a Personnel 
Management Branch of the Ministry of Labour, 
staffed in the regions, is available to give advice, 
without charge, to firms wishing to develop this side 
of their business. 


Land Purchases by Central Land Board 

One of the objects of the Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947 was that land should be bought 
and sold at its existing use value. Transactions are 
still taking place, however, at inflated values, which 
include something for future development of the land. 
Purchasers pay a pre-Act price for the land, taking 
an assignment of the vendor’s right to claim for 
depreciation on the £300 million compensation fund. 
If the pre-Act price of a plot was {200 and the 
existing use value is £50, the owner sells at £200, 
granting an assignment of his claim on the £300 
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million fund. The purchaser then becomes liable on 
the development of the land to pay to the Central 
Land Board a development charge of about £150. 
Thus the immediate price paid for the land is £350, 
with a later right to be recouped whatever is obtain- 
able from the £300 million fund. Transactions of 
this kind have a number of untoward consequences. 
The amount of compensation ultimately obtainable 
from the fund may—most experts consider it cer- 
tainly will—fall short by a long way of the develop- 
ment charge, so that the purchaser of the land will 
have suffered a severe loss, even in relation to the 
pre-Act value of the land. His compensation cannot 
be received until 1952 at the very earliest, because 
the scheme for sharing-out the £300 million has not 
to be drawn up until then. For their part the Central 
Land Board and the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning are perturbed at the “ inflated” prices at 
which land is being sold. They envisage that either 
the high price will be added to the cost of new build- 
ings, being passed on to the occupier in a higher 
selling price or rent, or that developers will refuse to 
buy at the inflated price, causing approved and 
urgent development to be postponed or abandoned. 
In the endeavour to prevent sales of land at inflated 
prices, the Board is now proposing to intervene in 
cases where land is being offered for sale or has 
already been bought at a price considerably above 
existing use value, whether or not the transaction 
includes an assignment of the vendor’s claim on the 
£300 million fund. In the first instanec the Board 
will, in appropriate cases, seek an undertaking that 
the land will be sold at existing use value. If, on the 
strength of its statutory powers to go further and to 
buy the land itself, the undertaking is obtained, the 
Board will presumably take no further action. In 
less tractable cases, and when the undertaking is 
refused, the Board will apparently use its powers of 


purchase, either by agreement or by compulsion, | 


though it seems that compulsory purchase will be 
avoided as far as possible. The threat of its being 
resorted to may indeed make it unnecessary. 


As the Act and the compensation arrangements 
stand, the Board is justified in seeking to prevent 
sales of land at inflated prices. This does not mean, 
however, that landowners have been fairly treated 
under the Town Planning legislation and regulations, 
a question upon which we have commented in earlier 
issues of ACCOUNTANCY. To the extent to which the 
Board succeeds in carrying through the intentions of 
the Act, landowners incur an immediate decline in 
value against which they can put only a future, 
indefinite and probably inadequate claim on the 
compensation fund. Apart from the broader issues of 
fairness, this situation gives rise to accounting and 
taxation problems with which we hope to deal in an 


early issue of ACCOUNTANCY. 


Dollar Stocks and Estate Duty 
The Estate Duty Office has given as the official view 
that for estate duty purposes United States dollar 
securities should be taken at a value to include the 
premium obtainable in London at the date of valu- 
ation over quotations in the United States. United 
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States shares quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
have been standing at a uniform premium over the 
equivalent of New York quotations calculated at the 
current rate of exchange, the newly admitted right 
to “switch” in United States securities in that 
country serving to keep the premium level as between 
shares. Thus the official argument is that any United 
States security would have realised the equivalent of 
the price in the United States plus the premium, even 
if there were no market for the particular security in 
London. The Stock Exchange Official List now gives 
the daily premium on United States shares under the 
heading ‘ U.S. Dollar Securities Valuations.” 


For estate duty purposes, securities in Canadian 
dollars are to be valued at the Canadian price con- 
verted at the current rate of exchange or at the price 
obtainable in London, whichever is the higher. The 
difference in procedure in comparison with United 
States securities springs from the limitation on 
“ switching’ facilities in Canadian shares. This 
leads to a wide range of premiums on the various 
Canadian securities quoted on the London Stock Ex- 
change, and even produces, on occasions, a discount. 
Thus it cannot be assumed that a Canadian security 
not quoted here would have realised the equivalent 
of the Canadian price plus any particular premium, 
but in such a case the Canadian price itself would have 
to be taken as the realisable value. The Estate Duty 
Office adds that this official view on the valuation of 
United States and Canadian securities is based on 
the well-established principle that for estate duty 
purposes an asset should be valued on the assumption 
of a sale in such a manner as to realise the best 
possible price. 

Stock Exchange Commissions 

The Council of the London Stock Exchange is 
pushing ahead with its arrangements for bringing into 
effect next year the new rules for the sharing of com- 
mission. Notice has been issued that forms of applica- 
tion are now available for registration on the new 


general register of agents. Applications have to be | 


made by October 15. The register will be open to 
agents who are habitually engaged in Stock Exchange 
business, who do not compete with the Stock Exchange 
by dealing on their own account, and who are not 
members of a professional body able to charge for 
services rendered on Stock Exchange business. 
These conditions for eligibility bring into effect 
the Council’s decision that commissions should not 
be shared with solicitors and accountants. The 
opposition from inside the Stock Exchange to the 
new rules, after obtaining a large number of signatures 
to a petition for their annulment (see ACCOUNTANCY, 
August, p. 177), decided some weeks ago not to 
abandon its attempts to prevent their coming into 
operation, but it is difficult to see what steps are 
now open to it. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Conference 
The Society of Incorporated Accountants will hold 
a Conference at Birmingham on September 21, 22 and 
23, 1949. This will be the first Conference since that 
held at Nottingham in July, 1939, and it is hoped 
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that it will be widely supported, both by members 


who have happy memories of pre-war Conferences — 


and by those who have qualified during the inter- 


vening period. The programme and arrangements 
will be announced later. 


Electricity Arbitration Tribunal 


Sir Frederick Alban, C.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A., the 
President of the Society of I rated Accountants, 
has been appointed by the Lord Chancellor a member 
of the Electricity Arbitration Tribunal. set up under 
the Electricity Act, 1947. The President of the 
Tribunal is Sir William Fitzgerald, who until recently 
was Chief Justice of Palestine, and the other member 
is Mr. E. C. Ellen, who was Chairman of the London 
Discount Market Association from 1940 to 1947. 
The more important matters which can be referred to 
the Tribunal for arbitration under Part II of the Act 
are the valuations of the securities of the nationalised 
electricity undertakings, in default of an agreement 
between the Minister of Fuel and Power and the 
representatives of the stockholders of the under- 
takings, questions relating to the properties taken 
over by the Electricity Authority or an Electricity 
Board from composite companies, and the revenue 
of such companies which is to be assessed for 
compensation purposes. Various other issues can 
also be referred to the Arbitration Tribunal under 
the Act, but it is less likely that many cases will 
arise under these miscellaneous provisions. 


Taxation Allowances on Mineral Deposits 


A Committee has been appointed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with the following terms of 
reference : 

To consider whether any handicap is placed upon 
United Kingdom mining concerns by the absence 
from the United Kingdom taxation system of 
allowances for capital expenditure on the acquisi- 
tion of overseas mineral sources or of rights to 
work overseas mineral deposits, whether such 
allowances should be introduced, and if so, what 
form a scheme of allowances should take. 


The Chairman of the Committee is Sir Eric Bam- 
ford, Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, and 
the other members are representatives of the Inland 
Revenue, the Ministry of Supply, the Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of Fuel and Power. The 
Secretary is Mr. G. Smith, of the Secretaries’ Office, 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C.2, 
with whom anybody wishing to make representations 
to the Committee is asked to communicate. 


Doctors’ Compensation Claims 

A doctor making a claim for compensation under 
the National Health Service Act for the loss of his 
right to sell his practice, receives forms and instruc- 
tions from the Ministry of Health, asking him to 
supply an accountant’s certificate of the “‘ receipts ”’ 
of the practice for certain years. It seems that the 
Ministry have used the word “ receipts” without 
appreciating its precise accounting meaning. A 
teader ofeACCOUNTANCY who drew the attention of 
the Ministry to the fact that “ receipts’ are not the 
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same as “ earnings,’ and that a doctor’s accounts are 
almost invariably on an “earnings” basis for tax 
purposes, was informed by the Ministry that “if a 
practitioner’s accounts are normally made up on an 
‘earnings ’ basis, his claim for compensation should 
be based on gross earnings less bad debts written 


off.”’ 
Payment Deferred 


In a note under this title in our last issue (page 200) 
we complained of the inability of limited liability 
companies to obtain advance payments for war 
damage to chattels under the business scheme on 
grounds of hardship. We abide by the opinion that 
this is inequitable. The first sentence of our note, 
however, was rather too widely worded, in that it 
referred to the impossibility of limited liability com- 

ies obtaining advance payments under the scheme 
in any circumstances. The rest of the note probably 
made it plain to readers that this reference should 
have been confined to claims on the grounds of hard- 
ship. In fact, a limited liability company, like any 
other claimant, may obtain an advance payment 


under the business scheme if that is deemed “ in the 


public interest,’ and the public interest is, we under- 
stand, deemed to be served if the claimant can show 
that the chattels damaged or destroyed can now be 
replaced. Hardship claims are, however, restricted 
in the way described in the body of the note. 


P.A.Y.E. and Expense Allowances 

Sums paid in respect of expenses which under 
Section 38 of the Finance Act, ‘1948, are to be in- 
cluded in the assessable income of employees, need 
not be so included by employers for the purposes 
of computing P.A.Y.E. deductions during the tax 
year 1948-49 unless the Inspector of Taxes directs 
that this should be done. Statutory Instrument 
No. 1819 of 1948 contains the relevant regulations, 
“ The Income Tax (Employments) (No. 9) Regula- 
tions, 1948.” 


Booklet on the Special Contribution 

We are pleased to present to our readers with this 
issue of ACCOUNTANCY a booklet on the Special 
Contribution written by Mr. James S. Heaton, 
A.S.A.A..This commentary on Part V of the Finance 
Act, 1948, will, we think, be welcomed by our 
readers as a valuable interpretation of the compli- 
cated provisions of the new Act. Mr. Heaton, who is 
in practice in Keighley, is a member of the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Research Committee, and is 
the author of a number of works on taxation, includ- 
ing ‘‘ E.P.T. Liability of Inter-connected Companies,”’ 
‘‘E.P.T Substituted Standards,”’ and “ Income Tax 
under Schedule E.’”’ Another book, written in col- 
laboration with H. A. R. J. Wilson, and entitled 
** Wilson and Heaton on the Income Tax Act, 1945,” 
was published during September. To provide for extra 
demands for the booklet we have printed a larger 
number of copies of this issue of ACCOUNTANCY, with 
the booklet, and they can be obtained while supplies 
last at Is. (ls. 3d. t free) from oe 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, don, 
W.C.2. 
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_ Accounting and Nationalisation 

'. In just over three years eight nationalisation Acts have 
been passed. The central bank and seven major industries 
—civil aviation, cables and wireless, coal, electricity, gas, 
cotton marketing and rt—have become State 
owned. At least a fifth part of the British economy has 
passed outside private enterprise. This great change must 
have profound and far-reaching effects upon the accoun- 
tancy profession. It was time that these were assessed by 
an authority. The paper read by Sir Frederick Alban in 
Chicago a week ago, and now published as a booklet,* was 
indeed apposite. 

Sir Frederick first gives a thorough survey of the 
socialised industries in this country, including the 
precursors of before the war—the various pre-war 
public’ corporations, the Marketing Boards and the 
like. He then studies the more advanced forms taken 
by the post-war public authorities, providing in a 
comprehensive appendix some descriptive notes of the 
recent schemes. We know of no other publication in 
which the essential features of the nationalised industries 
are summarised in this convenient way. He then pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the place of the accountant and 
the art of accounting in the new milieu. The accounts 
of the nationalised industries are required by statute 
to be drawn up on the best commercial standards, and 
they must be audited by independent professional 
auditors in no way controlled by a Government Depart- 
ment. However, one large-scale audit or a small number 
of area audits will be substituted for a much larger 
number of smaller audits, with a great concentration of 
the functions of the professional auditor. At the same 
time, there is bound to be a wide extension of the internal 
audit, as foreshadowed in the recent report of the 
National Coal Board for 1947. It is clear that both these 
tendencies will curtail 

“ the width and variety of experience hitherto enjoyed 
by the average ising accountant—-experience which 
is the foundation of the service that an accountant is 
able to render to his clients.’ 

Yet there are compensations not to be overlooked. 
The operations of the nationalised industries are so 
vast and complex that there must, Sir Frederick re- 
marks, be an intense development of accounting for 
control and management. In part, we may add, the 
work will be of a recording nature, the correct collation 
of figures, the proper allocation of costs and revenues, 
the elaboration of records, and so on. The accounting 
processes involved are not dissimilar in kind from those 


* Socialisation in Great Britain and its Effect on the 
Accountancy Profession. By Sir Frederick J. Alban, C:B.E., 
J.P., F.S.A.A., President of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. (A Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Institute of Accountants, Chicago, tember, 
1948.) Published by Gee & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., London ; 
53 pages. Price 2s. net., 2s. 3d. post free. 
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which are applied in private businesses, though the ele- 
ment of size will introduce problems which even the 
largest limited liability company has never confronted. 
But the accounting experts of the nationalised bodies 
will have a larger responsibility than to ensure that 
these accounting processes are adequately completed. 

In the first place, 

“without the checks of ‘ profit’ and ‘consumer's 
choice,’ other checks upon efficiency, other measurements 
of efficiency, become essential. They must largely be 
built up by financial and statistical methods. . . . Shouid 
the accounting and other tests of efficiency that are 

-devised not operate properly, inefficiency will not be 
located, and the effect in the long run must be that our 
standard of living will fall.”” 

The point cannot be over-emphasised. The Lord 
President, Mr. Herbert Morrison, is aware of the vital 
importance of the “ efficiency audit.” In an essay on 
nationalisation in The British Labour Party, a volume 
just published, he makes the efficiency audit the keystone 
of the structure of socialisation. It would be idle to pre- 
tend that much has yet been accomplished in this direc- 
tion. Some theoretical work has indeed been done upon 
standard costs and limited use has been made of this work 
in some of the larger companies and some of the public 
corporations. But there is a vast field ahead. Far from 
confining himself to the classical concept of profit-an:- 
loss, the accountant will have to look beyond even more 
advanced financial indices of the operational outcome ; 
though good use will probably be made of financial ratios 
of various kinds, physical measures will also be employed, 
and great skill will be required to avoid the signal defect 
of physical measures, that they have no common 
denominator. 

In the second place, the form of presentation of the 
accounts of the nationalised industries, and the extent 
of their disclosure of information, is a question of 
concern. The accountant employed in nationalised 
industry should aim at a continuous improvement in 
the form and scope of his internal and published ac- 
counts ; the accountant outside should preserve intact 
and should exercise to the full his critical faculty in 
examining the published accounts, for in this matter he 
acts as a public trustee. It is satisfactory, as pointed 
out by D. N. Chester in his recently published mono- 
graph, The Nationalised Industries, that the latest 
nationalisation Act makes each Area Gas Board re- 


sponsible for its own revenue account, instead of, as_ 


with transport and electricity, merging the revenue 
accounts of the Area Boards and Executives in the 
undertaking as a whole, for this should make for more 
detailed accounting in the gas industry, both internally 
and in the published reports. 

Sir Frederick Alban was concerned in his paper with 
the dearth of qualified accountants for industry, which 
might result from the contraction in the public practice 
of accountancy. He stressed that training in a public 
accountant’s office gives a variety of experience, under 
conditions of independence of the concern for which thie 
office is acting, not attainable in public (or private) 
industry, while this training is not of itself sufficient to 


develop the techniques essential for industry in the ~ 


future. For the dilemma thus presented, no ready 
solution was at present apparent, though the profes- 
sional bodies in this country were, he said, giving it 
serious attention. Meanwhile, he suggested that recipro- 
cal exchanges might be made between young men 
receiving training in the accounting departments «f 
socialised industries, and those being trained in practis- 
ing accountants’ offices. This would be a useful first 
step—Sir Frederick would not claim it as anything more 
—towards dealing with a most intractable problem. 
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Controlled Companies and Estate Duty—Il 


By JOHN R. LANE, AS.A.A. 


A disposition includes any trust, covenant, agree- 
ment or arrangement, or extinguishment or alteration 
of rights attaching to shares or debentures, whether 
made by one operation or an associated series. 

The term debenture is defined as any obligation of 
the company in respect of :— 

(1) Any loan capital issued otherwise than as con- 
sideration for a loan made to the company in the 
ordinary course of a banking business ; 

(2) Any debt incurred :— 

(a) for money borrowed, otherwise than a 
temporary loan in the ordinary course of a 
banking business ; 

(0) for capital assets transferred to the company, 
unless in the normal course of the trans- 
feror’s business ; 

(c) without consideration, or for partial con- 
sideration only ; 

(d) which does not carry interest or carries 
interest at an unreasonable rate (high or 
low), and is of a nature which would carry 
interest in the normal course of business. 


Income of the Company 
References: Finance Act 1940, Sections 49, 51 (4) and 
Schedule VII, pp. 3 and 4. 
Finance Act 1944, Sections 35, 37 and 39. 
Finance Act 1946, Schedule XI, Pt. I (4) to 


(7). ‘ 

The income of the company for each accounting 
year is computed on normal income tax lines, but 
for the actual, and not the ing, year: losses, 
computed on the same basis, are deducted in ascer- 
taining the aggregate net income. 

In computing income as above, the remuneration 
of any person will be allowed only to the extent to 
which it is reasonable and wholly and exclusively 
for the purposes of the business. 

The net income is determined by deducting from 
the income ascertained as above :— 

(a) any payment from which income tax is deductible, 
or which is assessable otherwise than on the 
company, and which is made wholly for the 
purposes of the business ; 

(b) any income of the company in respect of which 
repayment of income tax can be claimed, e.g., 
management expenses under the Income Tax Act, 
1918, Section 33 ; 

(c) amy deduction or set-off which could have been 
claimed for income tax purposes, if the compu- 
tation of income had been on the basis of assessable, 
instead of actual, income ; 

(2d) income not bona fide earned in the ordinary course 
of business ; 

(e) income not produced from income-yielding assets 
of the company. 

No deduction, however, will be allowed for :— 

(a) dividends or interest on the company’s shares or 

. debentures ; 

(6) liabilities incurred or payments made otherwise 
than wholly for the purposes of the business ; 

(c) any liability, deduction or set-off for which 
allowance has already been made in computing 
the company’s income ; 

*A continuation of the article which appeared in the issue 

of Accountancy for September, 1948. 


(d) any loss sustained before the beginning of any 
accounting year or any payment which, under 
Finance Act 1928, Section 19, would be treated 
as a loss sustained before the beginning of that 


(e) the : amount of any deduction for wear and tear of 
any machinery and plant during any previous 
year. 

If distributed assets are included in the assets 
computation, the net income is to be increased by 
the equivalent of interest at the average rate from 
the date of distribution to the closing date of the 
last relevant accounting year. 

If there _ ae Pg to the assets between 
the beginning of the evant accounting year 
and the date of death, except :— ie 

(i) as a result of revenue receipts, taxable on the 
company, or 

(ii) a purchase for which the company gave full 
consideration, 

the net income is to be increased by a sum equal to 

interest at the average rate from the beginning of the 

first relevant accounting year to the date of the 

addition. 

II. Tse LIABILITY UNDER FINANCE AcT, 1940, 
SECTION 46 

References : Finance Act 1940, Section 51 (i). 

Finance Act 1944, Section (substituting 
Finance Act 1940, Section 46 (2)). 
Finance Act 1946, Schedule XI, Pt. I (4) to (7). 

The value of the assets on which the liability 
depends is found as follows : 

Aggregate benefits accruing to the ed Net 


Aggregate net income of the company Assets 

The aggregation period for both the numerator and 
denominator is the last five accounting years, but if 
the ere Sua for less than five years before 
the date of death, then the aggregation will be for the 
number of years available. 

Where the deceased received an interest in any 
distributed assets, the value of the assets deemed to 
pass as above is to be reduced by the value received 
by the deceased from the distribution. 

Accounting Year (Schedule VII (6)) means, where 
the company has made up accounts for a period fo 
twelve months ending in the last year of the ead 
life, that period and each previous twelve-month 
period ending on the corresponding date: where no 
such accounts were made up, the accounting = is 
the period of twelve months ending on such date in 
the Aer gin of life as the Commissioners may deter- 
mine, and each previous corresponding twelve-month 
period. 


Where the accounting year does not coincide with | 


a period for which accounts of the company were 
made up, the Commissioners may divide any such 
period and make such apportionments and aggrega- 
tions as necessary, on a time basis. 

The value of the assets on which liability is to be 
based may be subject to limitation, but the limitation 
applies only to that proportion of the assets which 
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corresponds to benefits received by virtue of the 
transfer. The value corresponding to other benefits 
received is not affected. 

In order to discover, in cases where both types of 
benefit are included, whether or not the limitation 
applies, it will be necessary to divide the whole 

a into two parts in ratio to the two types of 


The limitation is applied by the deduction from 
the value of the assets mding to the benefits 
received by virtue of the transfer, of an amount 
equal to the deficiency where :— 

(1) the value on which estate duty would be charged 
if all benefits other than those received by virtue 
of the transfer were disregarded, is greater than 

_ (2) the value of the transfer (apparently at the date 
thereof) plus any excess of interest at the average 
rate on that value from the date of transfer over 
the aggregate amount of benefits received by 
virtue of the transfer. 

The benefits for this purpose must have been 

actually received or enjoyed. 

Example 

_ A. transferred on April 1, 1940, assets then valued 
at £50,000. He died on April 1, 1948, the company’s 
net assets then being valued at ‘£180, 000. 

From April 1, 1940, to March 31, 1943, he received 
£9,000 ‘and £6, 000 dividends ; and from 
April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1948, £15, 000 salary and 
£15,000 dividends, and the total net income of the 
ony — for that period (including excess salary) 
was £50,000 

The dividends were received on shares issued in 
consideration for the transfer, but the salary was 
under an agreement not related to the transfer and 
£1,000 per annum is regarded as reasonable. 


A’s benefits 
1.4.40 to 31. as dette hace: 
(b.v.t.) s ... £6,000 dividends 
- 1.4.43 to 31.3.48 b.v.t. a 15,000 dividends 
not b.v.t. ... 10,000 excess salary 
£25,000 
The Section 46 value of assets 
deemed to pass would be 
25,000 
50,000 x 180,000 £90,000 
of which S000 x 180,000 is b.v.t. 254,000 
and otherwise than b.v.t. ... £36,000 
Limitation calculation 
. 50,000 
Average rate is 5 x 180,000... 5:5 per cent 
5°5 per cent. on £50,000 for 8 years... 22,000 
_ Benefits received for 8 years b.v.t..... 21,000 
Excess interest ... £1,000 
£50,000 plus £1,000 is less than the 
£54,000 above, which is oie 
by the difference to # . £51,000 


—_— 


The value on which the Section 46 
liability will be based is therefore— 
By virtue of transfer, limited to 51,000 
Otherwise than ‘ed virtue of 
searyicn = ... 36,000 


Total... ies -.. £87,000 


October, 1948 


III. FINANCE ACT, SEcTION 46—MISCELLANEOUS 
References : Finance Act 1940, Sections 52 and 54. 


The deceased is deemed to have had an interest 
in the assets deemed to pass under this Section, and 
their value is therefore to be ted with the 
remainder of the estate for the purpose of determinin;; 
the Estate Duty rate. 

The duty is not, however, payable from the 
deceased’s estate, but :— 

(a) primarily by the company: and if the company 

is incorporated outside the U.K., every member 

of the company at death is accountable for a 

rateable part of that duty in proportion to his 
~ interest in the company ; 

(6) by any person receiving or disposing of any assets 
of the company at or after death, unless full con- 
sideration was received by the company, the 
liability to duty being limited to that leviable on 
the value of the assets so dealt with ; 

(c) by any person other than the deceased who 
received any distributed assets, to the extent of 
the proportion which the value of the distribution 
bore to the net value of the assets. 


On a winding-up, the duty has the same priority 
as rates and taxes : it is made a first charge by way of 
floating security on the assets of the company, except 
against a bona fide purchaser for valuable consideration 
without notice. 


IV. Finance Act, 1940, Section 55 
The conmiiiens required for the application of this 
Section are: 
(a) The company must have ‘bees a “controlled ” 
company at the relevant time ; 
(6) One or more of the following circumstances 
applies 
(i) the deceased had control of the company 
at any time during the five years ending 
with the death ; 

(ii) dividends and interest on debentures had 
been declared or accrued ; 

(iii) the deceased had, at any time during the 
five years ending with his death, a beneficial 
interest in possession in shares in or 
debentures of the company whose aggregate 
nominal amount was one-half or more of 
the aggregate nominal amount of the 
shares in or debentures of the company 
then issued and outstanding, and no one 
other person had at that time the control 
of the company. 


If these conditions are present then the method of 
valuation of the shares or debentures must be by 
reference to the net value of the company’s assets. 
The term “ debentures’’ has the same meaning as 
for Section 46, given above under the heading 
“ Valuing the Company's Assets.”’ 

Shares or debentures quoted on a recognised 
Stock Exchange in the U.K. and in which ordinary 
dealings have taken place in the year ending with the 
death, will be valued on the basis of market price 
and not as above: in making any apportionment 
necessary as between quoted and Al: sre shares 
or debentures, the value of the assets corresponding 
to the quoted shares will also be by reference to the 
market price. 
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(a) Controlled Company 

References : Finance Act 1940, Section 58 (1). 

Finance Act 1946, Schedule XI. 

The definition of a controlled company already 
given for Section 46, applies for Section 55. 

“ Relevant time,” however, for the purposes of 
Section 55, is any time during the five years ending 
with the death of the deceased. 

(b) (¢) Control 
References : Finance Act 1940, Section 55 (3) and (5). 
Finance Act 1946, Schedule XI, Pt. I (7). 

A person shall be deemed to have had control at 

any relevant time if he then had :— 


(1) Control of powers of voting on all questions, or on 
any particular question, affecting the company 
as a whole, which, if exercised, would have yielded 
a majority of the votes capable of being exercised 
thereon ; or 

(2) the capacity to exercise or control the exercise of 
any of the following powers :— 

(a) the powers of a board of directors or of a 
governing director of the company ; 

(b) the power to nominate a majority of 
directors or a governing director, or to 
veto the appointment of any director ; 

(c) powers of a like nature ; 

or if he could have obtained such control or capacity 
by the exercise of a power exercisable by him or 
with his consent. 

Control which a person had in a fiduciary capacity 


is to be disr for the purposes of this Section, 
providing it not result from that person’s own 
actions. : 


(b) (st) Dividends and Interest 

References : Finance Act 1940, Section 55 (1) (d). 

Finance Act 1946, Schedule XI, Pt. I (7). 

The dividends to which this section refers are 
those which :— 

(i) were declared for any period falling wholly or 

eee : within the five years ending with the 
ea or 

(ii) not being declared for any particular period, were 

‘declared at a time within those five years. 

Interest is that which accrued due during any 
period falling wholly or partly within the five years 
ending with the death. 

These provisions, however, only apply where the 
aggregate of the dividends and interest accruing to 
the is more than one-half of the total of 
such dividends and interest, and would be treated as 
benefits if the provisions of Section 46 had been 
Se ee re ee ee 


Valuing the Company’s Assets 
References : oe 1940, Sections 55 (2) (a), 55 (6) 


The principal value of the company’s assets at the 
date of death is to be computed in accordance with 
the provisions of F.A. 1894, S.7(5), that is, at the 
best possible market price based on the most favour- 
able circumstances. Goodwill is to be included. 

The net value of the assets is the cipal value 
above, less liabilities computed as for Section 46 
above (paragraph two under “ Valuing the pawns s 
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Assets), but for Section 55 liabilities incurred other- 
wise than wholly for the purposes of the business are 
also allowable deductions, unless they are in respect 
of shares in or debentures of the company. 


The Valuation of Shares and Debentures 
Passing 


References : Finance Act 1940, Section 55 (2) (6), (c) and (d). 
The aggregate value of all the shares and debentures 


issued and open | at the date of death, is to be — 


equated to the net value of the assets. 

Where there are shares or debentures of different 
classes, the net value of the assets is to be apportioned 
between them in accordance with the rights attaching 
to each class. . 

The value of the deceased’s holding is the rateable 

ion, ascertained by reference to the nominal 
amount, of the net value of the assets or that value 
| sehen to any particular class of shares or 
debentures 


Duty under Section 55 is payable from the 
deceased's estate. 


V. AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION OF CHARGE UNDER 
SEcTIONS 46 AND 55 
References : Finance Act 1940, Section 51 (2) as amended 
by Finance Act 1944, Section 38. 

Where benefits accrued to the deceased by virtue 
of any interest in, or power exercisable in relation to, 
shares in or debentures of the company, and estate 
duty would be payable on both the value of the shares 
etc., and the proportion ascertained under Section 46 
in so far as it corresponds to those shares, then :— 


(a) if the value of the shares, etc., equals or exceeds 
the said proportion, or the latter would not be 
substantially in excess of the former, duty on the 
said proportion shall not be payable ; and 

(6) in any other case, the amount of the said pro- 
portion shall be reduced by the value of the shares 
or debentures. 

Extensions of this relief are contained in Finance 
Act, 1944, Section 38, sub-Sections 24, 26 and 2c, to 
cases where there are exemptions from estate duty 
on the shares or debentures. 

Example 

Assume the same factors as in the example under 
“The liability under Section 46,” and that the 
deceased held 3/5 of the share capital. 


The benefits received from the shares would be :— 


Dividends received... ab £15,000 
Dividends which could have been received if 

excess remuneration had not been -_ 

(i.e., 3/5 of £10,000)... el 6,000 


£21,000 


would be 50,000 x 180,000 os --. £75,600 


: : 
available under Section 51 (1), which in 
this case reduces the £75,600 to... £51,000 


Then :— 
(1) If the value of the shares is £50,000, duty will 
be payable on the following :— 
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Under Section 46— 
On the benefits from shares value, less the 
value of the shares, i.e., £51,000 — 


£50,000 —«.... coe tx és 1,000 
On other benefits value... ai. 36,000 
£37,000 

Under Section 55— 
On the value of the shares ... ag eek £50,000 


P.A.Y.E. and Pay-Rolls 


October, 1948 


(2) If the value of the shares is £60,000 :— 
Under Section 46— 


On the share benefits proportion ... nes Nil 
On the other proportion... wm eon 36,000 
£36,000 


Oe 


Under Section 55— ~ 
On the value of the shares ... aU ion £60,000 


[Concluded.] 


By A. H. MACKRILL, AS.A.A. (Borough Treasurer of Malden and Coombe) 


Numerous schemes have been devised to reduce to a 
minimum the work of calculating the amount of tax to 
be deducted from wages in the preparation of pay-rolls. 
Some of the hand-written systems are well worthy of 
consideration, but the additions to and subtractions 
from previous balances to be done in a limited time tend 
to create mental strain on the staff, especially where 
the pay-roll is a large one. For those offices equipped 
with accounting machines, particularly the direct- 
posting type, the required tabulation has, in some 
instances, been beyond the capacity of the machines, 
and part of the work has had to be done by hand. The 
flexibility of the punched card system is sufficient to 
record all the required information. 

The system outlined below is designed to bring 
tabulation on the pay-roll within the scope of the direct- 
posting type of machine. This is done by storing balances 
without printing them, and by giving a proof that the 
balances have been correctly picked up. The machine 
used is the ‘‘ Sundstrand ” Class ‘‘ D,’”’ which has eight 
vertical registers and two cross-footers. For machines 
of smaller capacity it would be necessary to make 
further modifications. 

The pay-roll on next page has 19 columns. Nos. 1-14 
are completed by the accounting machine, and Nos. 
15-19 by an addressing machine. The tax deduction 
cards have similar rulings to columns Nos. 1-8 of the 
pay-roll. The cards are fed into the machine over the 
pay-roll in the same way as a ledger card is inserted 


_ over a proof sheet. Carbon copies of the entries on 


the tax deduction cards are taken on the pay-roll. 
The system works as follows : 


(1) The week number is set on the keyboard and locked 
down. 

(2) The tax-free pay for the week, determined by an 
employee’s code, is picked up, followed by the balances 
from the previous week of taxable pay to date, total 
tax due and proof balance, when automatically the 
first print on the pay-roll appears in the proof column. 
If there has been no disturbance of these balances, a 
cypher proof is given. 

(3) The gross pay is inserted, from which the tax-free pay 
for the week, picked up in operation 2, is automatically 
deducted. Any non-taxable pay, such as _ cycle 
allowance or workmen’s compensation, is then entered. 
If there is no non-taxable pay, the column is skipped 
by depression of the motor bar. The machine then 
proceeds automatically to deduct any non-taxable 
pay from the gross pay and then adds in the previous 
taxable pay to date, also picked up in operation 2, 
and enters on the card the total taxable pay to date. 

(4) On entry of the total tax due, as shown by the tax 
tables, in column 6, the machine automatically gives 
the new proof balance in column 7 and proceeds to 
deduct from the total tax due for the current week 
the total tax due for the previous week, picked up in 

operation 2, and prints the amount of tax to be de- 

ducted or refunded for the week in column 8. 

The employee’s works number, superannuation deduc- 


tions and other deductions are entered in columns 
9, 10 and 11. 

(6) Standard wages, entered in column 12, are the wages 
on which the superannuation deductions are calcu- 
lated and are shown for the sole purpose of posting to 
the superannuation records. They are not added 
into the pay-roll either vertically or crosswise, and a 

ing summary for these items is entered in ink 
neath the machine totals of the pay-roll. 

(7) Immediately after the standard wages have been 
entered, the machine automatically calls up the gross 
wages previously entered in column 3 and prints them 
in column 13. It then carries on automatically to 
deduct from those gross wages the tax for the week, 
the superannuation contributions and other deduc- 
tions, and prints the net wages in column 14. 

(8) On completion of a page of the pay-roll the machine 
automatically gives the amount of tax deducted less 
any refunds, and the totals for superannuation deduc- 
tions, other deductions, gross wages, and net wages. 

(9) Columns 15-19 are printed by an “ Adrema ”’ address- 
ing machine, and show the employees’ works numbers 
and names and an analysis of the other deductions in 
column 11. Any variations of the normal weekly 
amounts in columns 16-19 are amended in ink, and 
these columns totalled to agree with the machine 
total given in column 11. 

This system has been well tested, and proved to be 
quick and efficient. The automatic action of the machine 
for columns 5, 7, 8, 13_and 14 speeds up the work to 
such an extent that the tax deduction card and pay-roll 
for each employee can be entered in 30 seconds without 
any undue strain on the machine operator. 

It will be noticed that the employer’s contributions 
for National Insurance are not shown. In practice, it 
has been found sufficient to know the employee’s deduc- 
tions to indicate the value of the National Insurance 
stamps required to be affixed to the insurance cards. 


Tax Deduction Card 

The tax deduction card (page 230) gives examples 
of how the scheme works when various disturbing 
factors arise. 


Code.—During the first two weeks the code was 38, giving 
a tax-free pay per week—"“ Static Deduction ’’—of £2 16s. 
In the third week the code was amended to 45, increasing 
the static deduction to £3 5s. per week. In the 14th week 
the increase in the earned income allowance increased the 
static deduction for code 45 to £3 8s. per week. This em- 

loyee resigned after the 18th week, and returned in the 

th week, with code 78, static deduction £5 per week. 

Proof.—tThe proof indicates that the balances have been 
correctly picked up in the accounting machine. They are 
picked up in the following order, taking week 4 as an example, 
prior to posting for week 5: 


i we 
Static deduction ... .. 8 5 O minus 
Taxable pay to date ... 1015 0 plus 
Total tax due... .. 2 4 O minus 
Proof balance ink 5 6 O minus 
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uently 


the cyphers appear in the proof column for week 5. The 
cyphers will always appear to prove the correct picking up 
of balances unless one of the factors making up the proof is 
disturbed. In that case the amount of the disturbance will 
indicate the amount of the proof which can be easily antici- 
pated. Examples of this appear in weeks 1, 3, 10, 1f, 14, 18 
and 27. It is useful to examine the nature of these disturbances. 
Week 1.—The only balance to be picked up is the static 
deduction of £2 16s., therefore the proof must be £2 16s. 


Week 3.—The code has been 


from 38 to 45, 


increasing the static deduction by 9s., which is shown 
in the proof. 


Week 10.—Two weeks’ 


for holidays are paid in 


advance, therefore three static deductions, amounting 
to £9 15s., are picked up instead of the one of £3 5s. 
The proof is the difference of £6 10s., indicating that the 
two weeks’ static deduction have been given in advance. 
In this case tax is charged in accordance with the tax 
tables for week 10, although the wages were actually 
paid in week 8. 

Week 11.—The static deduction of £3 5s. is resumed, 
giving a proof of £6 10s., which cancels out the £6 10s. 
previously shown. 

Week 14.—The increase in earned income allowance in- 
creases the static deduction for code 45 by 3s., which 


appears in the proof. 


Week 18.—In week 17: the 
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taken in. 


Week 27.—As the proof balance for entries made from a 


P45 is the difference between the taxable pay to date 
and the total tax due, the proof for the following week 
must be the amount of the static deduction, which in 
this case is now £5. 


Non-Taxable Pay.—The item of 5s. in weeks 4, 10, 14 and 
30 is for cycle allowance. The two items of £2 5s. in weeks 
5 and 6 are for workmen’s compensation. The pay has been 
made up, by the employer, to the normal week’s wages, but 
the workmen’s compensation of £2 5s. is not taxable, hence 
the 7 ge of ls. tax in week 5, and the no tax charge in 
week 6. 

Income Tax Form P45.—This employee left after the 18th 
week, and the tax card was totalled and ruled off. On the 


form P45, his 


y is £104 12s., less £5 10s., making 


£99 2s. with tax deducted of £6 16s. He returned again 
after the 26th week with his P45 showing gross pay £186 5s.2d., 
and tax deducted £10 6s. These figures are entered in ink 
on the tax deduction card, as shown, together with the 
taxable pay to date and the proof balance. The taxable 


pay to date is calculated by deducting 
the static deduction multiplied by the number of weeks 


from the gross pay 


598 JONES, P. 

14, East Road, Malcombe 

Occpn. Fitter 

Salary A.E.U. Rate : 

Date entered council’s service 5 March 1943 
. Born 5 August 1914 
Natl. Reg. SVJ 2389549 


MMM Lid, London. Midei«—i 


MALDEN AND COOMBE CORPORATION 


TAX DEDUCTION CARD 
YEAR ENDING 5 APRIL. /gx4f 
CODE 36 mm yf $3.2 
STATIC \DEDUCTION & =7—-o 


WEEK No | proor | GROSS TAXABLE Pe TOTAL TAX OUE Pe eo 
ar 3 : : : y £ 
“cy 5.18.9 3 29 13.0 6.3¢ 13.0¢ 
2 0.0 ess 1 9.0 u 16.0¢ 

5 6 4:22 
3 9.0 8 13 113.0 3 3.3" 4.0¢ 
4 0.0 5.0 1015.0 2. 40 5. 6.0m 110¢ 
5 0.0 2. 5.0 13.33 2. 3.0) 5§.15.9\m 10m 10 
6 0.0 2. 5.0 11126 2. 3.0 6 46" 0.0m 
7 0.0 14 63 2.14. 0) 8 73m 110¢ 
106.10.0 5.0 22. 7.6 4 7.0 8 5.6\" L13.0¢ 
114400 es..15 4.19.0 16.17. 3\" 12.0¢ 
12 0.0 29.119 6. 0.0 1 20¢ 
13 0.0 nomen mmed 6.11.0 110¢ 
JO. 6.6 
14) 3.0 5.0| 3217.3 6. 3.0 80x 80 
1s 0.0 35. 8&0 6.12.0 9.0¢ 
on 0.0 38.15.3 7. 7.0 15.0¢ 
183% 80 37.180 110” 110 
t £640 
26 PAS \146 5. 2 Sb 5 2 10. 6.0 
275 0.04¢6.10.:1¢ 57.160 1010.0 
26 0.0 6.10.9 59. 69 1015.0 
29 | 0087 33 | 621100 11 3.0 
30 0.0 m6. 15.10 5.0 63. 0.10 il 860 
64.117 


employee was on leave without 
pay, so for week 18 two static deductions amounting to 
£6 16s. were picked up. The proof of £3 8s. so given 
ves that the static deduction for the lost week has 


been 
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that is, £186 5s. 2d.—(£5x 26)=—£56 5s. 2d. The proof 
balance is the difference between the taxable pay to date 
and the total tax due : £56 5s. 2d.—£10 6s.=£45 19s. 2d. 


Adjustment of Taxable Pay to Date and Proof Balance on 
Amendment of the Static Deduction.—When, by variation of 
code, or for any other reason, the static deduction is amended, 
the amendment takes effect from and including week 1, 
consequently the taxable pay to date and the proof balance 
shown on the tax deduction card for the previous week 
require adjustment in ink before the new static deduction 
comes into operation. In week 3 the static deduction was 
increased by 9s. The amendment was noted on the heading 
of the card and 18s. deducted from the taxable pay to date, 
and the proof balance for week 2. Similarly in week 14 
the static deduction was increased by 3s. The heading of 
the card was again amended, and £1 19s. deducted from the 
taxable pay to date, and from the proof balance for week 13. 


Tax om Week 1 Basis.—When directions are received from 
the Inspector of Taxes to charge an employee tax on a week 1 
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basis, the static deduction only is picked up each week. 
The balances of taxable Pay to date, total tax due, and proof 
balance are disregarded. In fact, the procedure each week 
is exactly the same as for week 1, and the proof will continue 
to be the amount of the static deduction. 


Static Deduction in Excess of Weekly Wage.—In a number 
of cases, it may be found that the static deduction exceeds 
the weekly wage. The taxable pay to date will then be a 
minus quantity, and the proof balance will be similarly 
affected. The pay-roll is ay ren at the same time as the 
entries are made on the tax uction cards, and, therefore, 
although in such cases no tax is payable, the normal pro- 
cedure should be followed and a tax deduction card used. 
If subsequently, by variation of code or by increase in pay, 
an employee under this head becomes taxable, the minus 
quantity of the taxable pay to date shown on the card must 
be absorbed before the employee is charged for tax. In 
— up ‘the balances in these cases, the credit pick-up 

ey is used for the taxable pay to date, and the second 
credit pick-up key for the proof balance. 


Companies Act, | 948—XiIll 


Transfer and Transmission 
By F. D. HEAD, B.A., Barrister-at-Law 


The protection of the investing public is one of the 
objectives of the new company law, and just as the 
statutory machinery by which applications from the 
public (prospectuses, “ placings,’ offers for sale) has 
been revised and strengthened, so the procedure by 
which shares and debentures change hands has been 
improved. In one important matter affecting transfers, 
company law has been revolutionised. 


Certification of Transfers 

If A., who holds a certificate for a number of shares, 
say 1,500, sells to B. a smaller number of shares, say 
1,000, through the medium of the Stock Exchange, the 
sale will involve a certification of the transfer, as A. 
will not attach the certificate to the transfer. Instead, 
the transfer may be stamped by the company “ certifi- 
cate lodged,”” and in due course wil] be received by the 
purchaser, who will sign the transfer, will pay over the 
purchase money, and will become the registered holder. 


“Company Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account, etc.”, by F. Sewell Bray, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., 
— Ls Basil Sheasby, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.. (October, 
1947). : 
Ill. “ The Exempt Private Company,” by E. Westby- 
Nunn, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law (1 ber 

‘ 


Barrister-at-Law  — as 
VII. “ Auditors,” by W. J. Back, F.S.A.A. (April). 
VIII. “ Articles of Association and Annual Re 


(May). 
IX. ‘“ Bookkee and Accounts,” by W. J. Back, 


X. “ Points to Note” (July). - 


XI. “Accounts of Holding and qn 
by J. D. R. Jones, F.S.A.A. (A tt). 

XII. ‘Receivers and Managers,” . Westby-Nunn, 
B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law (September). 


The series will be continued in future months, and we 
hope to cover all important topics of interest to readers. 


Reported cases show that the Secretary, Registrar, 
or other authorised person may have acted fraudulently. 
In George Whitechurch, Ltd. v. Cavanagh (1902), the 
Secretary of a company, under duress of a director, 
certified a transfer of shares by the director without 
production of the certificate. In fact, the director did 
not possess the shares. Was the company, as principal, 
by refusing to r ise the transfer, liable for the fraud 
of its agent ? The House of Lords answered the question 
in the negative: the Secretary, although authorised to 
certify transfers, was not acting within the scope of his 
authority if he certified “ certificate lodged ’’ when in 
fact no certificate had been lodged. Section 79 of the 
Companies Act, 1948, now amends the law in this respect 
and defines certification as follows : 

The certification by a company of any instrument 
of transfer of shares in or debentures of the company 
shall be taken as a representation by the company to 
any person acting on the faith of the certification that 
there have been produced to the company such docu- 
ments as on the face of them show a prima facie title 
to the shares or debentures in the transferor named in 
the instrument of transfer, but not as a representation 
that the transferor has any title to the shares or deben- 
tures. 

Consequently since July 1, a certified transfer from 
A. to B. is a representation -that A. has shown a prima 
facie, but not a conclusive, title. Obviously, a bogus 
A. may have got possession of the real A.’s certificate, 
and successfully introduced himself to the broker as A. 
Again, one of the documents produced to the certifying 
person may have been a “ transfer in” to A.’s name 
from C., and this latter transfer might be rejected by 
the directors. 

Notwithstanding the Cavanagh case, in commercial 
circles the certified transfer has always been accepted 
as “‘ good delivery,”’ and the purchase money handed 
over. The defrauded purchaser or any other person 
who acts on the transfer to his detriment will now have 
a right of action as (i) the certification stamp is a fraudu- 
lent statement by the company, and (ii) the principal is 
liable for the agent’s fraudulent act in the course of his 
employment, Further, liability is also now incurred by 
the company if the representation bas been due to 
negligence. This extension of liability to include negli- 
gence is a new feature of company Jaw. 
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y ° a general article on Companies 
Ket. 1947, appeared in our issue of September, 1947, 
and subsequent articles have dealt with the following 
special aspects :— 

Clark, A.C.A. J oneety) 

V. “ Meetings,” by E. Westby-Nunn, B.A., LL.B., ‘ f 

Barrister-at-Law (February). 
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Further points to be noted are: (a) the person who 
certifies may be the employee of the company, or of an 
outside company or firm, “‘ agent ”’ in this connection 
being a word of wide denotation (compare Sections 86 
and 110 of the Act); (6) an unauthorised person who 
obtains access to the certifying stamp will not bind the 
company if the forgery is proved by the company. 


Transfer Procedure : Some Changes 

A well-known form of company amalgamation is 
effected under Section 155 of the repealed 1929 Act, 

the provisions of that Section now being re-enacted in 

Section 209 of the 1948 Act. If company A. offers to 

buy the issued shares of company B., and the holders 

of 90 per cent. of company B.’s shares agree, the 10 per 

cent. minority can be compelled to sell their shares on 

the same terms, unless the Court by order intervenes. 

But Section 209 has rectified some anomalies. Suppose 

company A. is satisfied by the acquisition of 90 per 
cent., and allows the 10 per cent. minority to retain 
their shares : this is obviously an unsatisfactory position 
for these shareholders in a subsidiary company. Accord- 
ingly, the Section enables the minority to compel com- 
pany A. to buy their shares on the same terms, or as 
may be agreed by the parties, or ordered by the Court. 

A technical difficulty, also straightened out by the 
new Section, occurred when company A. already was 
the owner of, say, 20 per cent. of the shares, so that only 
80 per cent. were available for purchase. As the strict 
conditions of Section 155 of the old Act could not be 
complied with, company A. could not have recourse to 
the section : Section 209 of the new Act has removed 
the obstacle. 

Another minor irregularity corrected by Section 209 
concerns the case where minority shareholders may 
refuse to comply with company A.’s formal demand to 
transfer their shares. Under the law as it was before the 
new Companies Act, company A. used to notify com- 
pany B. and send a cheque to cover the purchase money 
for the shares. Thereupon company B. used to substitute 
company A.’s name in the register in place of the 
minority shareholders. Clearly this amounted to a 
transfer without any instrument of transfer. So Section 
209 (3) of the 1948 Act now requires a transfer executed 
on behalf of the minority by someone appointed for the 
purpose by the purchasing company and also, of course, 
by the latter company. 


Distinctive Numbers of Shares 

A long overdue reform is to be found in Section 74. 
Fully-paid shares which rank pari passu for all purposes 
need no longer have distinctive numbers. The Stock 
Exchange and company officials will welcome the change, 
although the Board of Trade being deprived of this 
valuable means of tracing the ‘true owner”’ in the 
course of investigation will be less appreciative. 


One Deed : Two Classes of Shares 
When dealing with this subject in a textbook, I 
wrote : 

“‘Qccasionally different classes of shares are trans- 
ferred on the same deed, and some companies’ regula- 
tions expressly permit this to be done. The practice is 
objectionable, because transfers of each class are kept 
separately. The Secretary, however, cannot demand a 
separate transfer unless the directors have passed a 
resolution to that effect, or unless the articles provide, 
as is not uncommon, that not more than one class of 
shares (stock) shall be included in any transfer.” 

The new Table A (Clause 25) now provides that 
directors may refuse to recognise any instrument of 
transfer unless inter alia it is “in respect of only one 
class of share.” 
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Transfers and the Board of Trade 

Company officials may be called upon to deal with 
some unusual incidents affecting their registers. Thus 
oppressed shareholders can apply to the Court for relief 
under Section 210 of the 1948 Act, with the result that 
an order may be made for the purchase of their shares by 
other members or even by the company itself. In the 
latter case this may entail a reduction of capital. But 
in particular, the drastic and far-reaching powers of the 
Board of Trade to investigate the ownership of shares or 
debentures may affect the transfer of these securities 
held by persons unwilling to help the inquiry. Now under 
Section 174, the transfer of these securities may be 
prohibited by order of the Board of Trade, and will be 
void. Obviously, transfers may have inadvertently 
taken place, for example, on the Stock Exchange, by 
holders not aware of the Board of Trade embargo, to the 
detriment of innocent buyers. Accordingly, there is a 
provision enabling any aggrieved person to apply to the 
Court to remove the ban. In practice, no doubt the 
Board of Trade will be notified of the proposed applica- 
tion, as Section 174 (4) empowers the Board to with- 
draw the restriction on transfers. 


Trusts and the Register 


Trusts are to be kept off the register as hitherto, but 
this necessary and well-established safeguard for com- 
panies does not apply to the new register of directors’ 
share and debenture holdings to be kept under Section 
195. The Cohen Committee’s attack on the nominee 
system and their unsuccessful attempt to compel dis- 
closure of beneficial owners have therefore left their 
mark on the new Companies Act, as, for example, in 
Sections 174 and 195. 

“ A.B., trustee for C.D.” is, of course, an illegal form 
of entry in the register of members, but in the new 
register there will be recorded a director’s holding of 
shares or debentures of the company, or of the com- 
pany’s subsidiary or holding company, “ which are held 
by or in trust for him or of which he has any right to 
become the holder (whether on payment or not).”” The 
nature and extent of a director’s interest shall, if he so 
requires, be indicated in the register. “‘ A.B., trustee 
for C.D.”’ will, therefore, be a legal entry in the directors’ 
register. 

It is noteworthy that the company is not called upon 
to supply to the public a copy of any part of the direc- 
tors’ register, but the Board of Trade can require it at 
any time, and heavy penalties will be incurred by the 
company if it is not sent “ within a reasonable time.” 
The Section has omitted to provide for any charge by 
the company. 


Transmission of Shares, etc. 


Transmission takes place by operation of law and not, 
as in the case of transfers, by act of parties. Thus the 
personal representative of a deceased member or deben- 
ture holder can deal with the securities on proving his 
title by production of probate. Clause 32 of the new 
Table A requires formal registration as a member before 
the personal representative or trustee of a deceased or 
bankrupt shareholder can attend or appoint a proxy to 
represent him at a meeting. 

The proviso to Clause 32 is new. An executor, ad- 
ministrator, or trustee of a deceased or bankrupt 
member is not obliged to become registered, the reason 
being that he world incur personal liability for uncalled 
capital. Consequently many registers are encumbered 
with the accounts of these former members. Clause 32 
is framed to clear the registers of these accounts. 


To effect this, the Clause contains this proviso : 
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Provided always that the directors may at any time 
give notice requiring any such person [i.e., a person 
entitled to a share on the death or bankruptcy of the 
holder] to elect either to be registered himself or to 
transfer the share, and if the notice is not complied with 
within ninety days, the directors may thereafter with- 
hold payment of all dividends, bonuses or other moneys 
payable in respect of the share until the requirements 
of the notice have been complied with. 

The technical difficulty dealt with in this proviso 
is well known to company secretaries. An account in 
the register may be “‘A.B., deceased.”” The shares are 
partly paid, and the personal representative would be 
personally liable for the uncalled capital if he requested 
the company to register him in place of A.B. Under the 
above precedent article the personal representative must 
either do this and elect to be registered or must transfer 
the shares. 

Exempt Private Companies 

Transfer and Transmission are the subject of special 
provisions in the case of the “‘ exempt private company,” 
the new species of company exempted from the obliga- 
tion imposed on public and private companies to file 
their accounts, The basic conditions are (i) that no body 
corporate may hold shares or debentures in an exempt 
private company, and (ii) that no person other than the 
holder may have any interest in any of the shares or 
debentures of such a company. 


Obviously, it would be unfair for another company ~ 


to use an exempt private company as a subsidiary 
without publishing its accounts. And this point is 


TAXATION 
Income Tax Act, 
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further emphasised in Section 129, which prohibits the 
appointment of a company as a director of an exempt 


private company. Necessarily there must be exceptions, 


as otherwise there would be few private companies 
eligible for exemption, and so the Seventh Schedule 
provides a number of such exceptions. These company 
directors and secretaries must carefully consider, as a 
declaration will have to accompany the annual return 
stating that the conditions for exemption have been 
satisfied since July 1 last, or since the company’s regis- 
tration, and are satisfied at the date of the return. 

After perusing what is probably the most difficult 
and complicated part of the new Act, company officials 
will ask how the material facts are to be ascertained. 
I take it that the necessary information will be supplied 
when a transfer is lodged, or when representative holders, 
for example, personal representatives or trustees, supply 
the company. with evidence of their appointment. 

The difficulty has been anticipated by the authorities, 
for Part II of the new Table A provides : 

The directors may at any time require any person 
whose name is entered in the register of members of 
the company to furnish them with any information, 
supported (if the directors so require) by a statutory 
declaration, which they may consider necessary for the 
purpose of determining whether or not the company is 
an exempt private company within the meaning of 
subsection (4) of Section 129 of the Act: 

But there is no obligation to supply the information, 
and no penalty enforceable against the informant if 
inaccurate or incomplete information is supplied. 


1945—The Renewals Basis 


By R. A. FRICKER, AS.A.A. 


As an alternative to the allowance for wear and tear 
of machinery or plant provided by Rule 6 of Cases I 
and II of Schedule D, as amended by Section 16, Income 
Tax Act, 1945, there may be adopted the “ renewals 
basis.’”” Under this basis, when a piece of machinery or 
plant comes to be replaced the net cost of replacement, 
excluding any amount representing improvements, is 
allowed as a deduction. The deduction of wear and tear 
is made in charging profits and the deduction of the net 
cost of replacement in computing profits, but whichever 
method is adopted expenditure on repairs is allowed in 
computing profits. 

The question arises what treatment should be ac- 
corded under the provisions of Part II of the Income 
Tax Act, 1945, to plant and machinery which is the 
subject of the renewals basis. In this connection the 
relevant Inland Revenue pamphlet ‘‘ Notes on Allowances 
for Machinery or Plant ”’ after briefly outlining the basis 
states that ‘‘ this exceptional basis is not further dealt 
with in the. » notes.’’ The renewals basis is, however, far 
from uncommon and in practice it is not infrequently 
found that a combination of both the wear and tear and 
the renewals basis is used, this being in accordance with 
a White Paper of 1918 (Cmd. 9134) in which it was indi- 
cated not only that the renewals basis is alternative to 
wear and tear, but also that the two principles may run 
concurrently for different classes of assets in the same 
business. It might have been expected, therefore, that 
the Revenue Authorities would have given more detailed 
guidance on the matter, but the position would appear 
to be as set out below. 


Initial Allowance 


To qualify for an initial allowance under Section 15 (1) 
Income Tax Act, 1945, a trader’s expenditure must be 
capital expenditure on the provision of machinery or 
plant for the purposes of the trade incurred on or after 
April 6, 1946. Under Section 15 (2) an initial allowance 
is also allowable if such expenditure is incurred on or 
after April 6, 1944, and before April 6, 1946, unless, on 
April 6, 1946, the machinery or plant is no longer owned 
by the person who incurred the expenditure or is out 
of use as being worn out or obsolete or otherwise useless 
or no longer required. In the case, therefore, of a trader’s 
plant or machinery on the renewals basis (a) expenditure 
on the initial acquisition, (6) expenditure on subsequent 
additions, and (c) that part of expenditure on renewal 
representing the element of improvement, all comprise 
capital expenditure and, subject, if incurred before 
April 6, 1946, to the plant or machinery being owned and 
in use at that date, all such expenditure incurred since 
April 5, 1944, should qualify for the appropriate initial 
allowance. 


Balancing Allowances and Charges 

Section 16, amending Rule 6, refers only to wear and 
tear, but Section 17, dealing with balancing allowances 
and balancing charges, provides in sub-Section 1 that 
where, on or after April 6, 1946, any of certain specified 
events occurs in the case of any machinery or plant in 
respect of which an initial allowance or a deduction for 
wear and tear has been made and the event in question 
occurs before the trade is permanently discontinued, a 
balancing allowance or balancing charge shall be made 
to or on the person carrying on the trade. In connection 
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with these provisions it is expressly stated in paragraph 6 
of the Inland Revenue pamphlet that the grant of a 
balancing allowance is not dependent on the replacement’ 
of the plant sold or scrapped. As expenditure under the 
headings (a), (b) and (c) above mentioned qualifies for an 
initial allowance it follows that either a balancing 
allowance or a balancing charge, as the case may be, will 
arise. 

As regards the computation of the amount of any 
balancing allowance or balancing charge, sub-Sections 2 
and 3 of Section 17 provide for this to be made by 
reference to the “sale, insurance, salvage or compen- 
sation moneys” and the amount of the “ capital 
expenditure still unallowed,” these expressions being 
defined in Sections 68 (1) and 19 respectively, while 
Section 17 (4) prescribes the maximum amount of a 
balancing charge. Compensation, under Section 68 (1), 
is only to be brought into account in so far as it consists 
of “ capital sums’’, and under Section 64 (1) capital 
sums received do not include any sums which fall to be 
taken into account as receipts in computing the profits or 
gains of any trade, profession, office, employment or 
vocation carried on or held by the recipient. In the case 
of a sale, however, there is no such qualification, so that 
the net proceeds of sale apparently fall to be taken into 
account even though such proceeds are also included in 
arriving at the net cost of replacement. 


Renewals Allowance 


In the Excess Profits Tax case of C.I.R. v. Great 
Wigston Gas Co. (C/A July, 1946), the Revenue con- 
tended that the renewals allowance was an extra- 
statutory concession. The company contended that the 
allowance was authorised by the statute as an ordinary 
revenue deduction under Rule 3 (a) of the Rules applicable 
to Cases I and II of Schedule D as “ money wholly and 
exclusively laid out or expended for the purposes of the 
trade’ or under Rule 3 (d) as sums actually expended 
“‘ for the supply, repairs or alterations of any implements, 
utensils or articles employed for the purposes of the 
trade.” In giving the judgment of the Court Somer- 
vell, L.J., said in regard to this, “‘ It seems clear that at 
any rate many of the renewals of ‘ plant and machinery ’ 
—the words used in Rule 6—would be claimable under 
Rule 3 (d).... It may be that the Revenue, by allowing 
the renewals basis on everything included within the 
words ‘ plant and machinery,’ are giving Rule 3 (d) a 
somewhat wider construction than it would otherwise 
bear. ... On the view, however, which we take, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the deductions allowed for re- 
newals are undoubtedly authorised by the statute.” 

Although it is not clear to what precise extent 
the renewals basis is statutory, in so far as it is 
authorised by statute there would seem to be no bar to 
the renewals allowance in respect of assets retained on 
the renewals basis even when there have been initial and 
balancing allowances in respect of the assets replaced. 
It seems also that initial and balancing allowances (or 
balancing charges) should be given (or made) in respect 
of the capital expenditure on assets on the renewals basis 
as long as they are recognised as plant and machinery 
and unless it is clear that such assets are not plant and 
machinery within the meaning of Part II, Income Tax 
Act, 1945. In so far, however, as the renewals basis is 


extended to all plant and machinery there may possibly 


be but few categories of assets on this basis which would 
not qualify for the.treatment accorded under Part II. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that 
whereas a renewals allowance comparable with that under 
the present Rule 3 (d) was given as long ago as 1842 no 
wear and tear allowance was available until 1878. . It 
may also be noted that in the Oxford English Dictionary 
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“plant” is defined as “the fixtures, implements, 
machinery and apparatus used in carrying on any 
industrial process.” 


Capital Expenditure 

As to what constitutes capital expenditure on the 
provision of machinery or plant reference should be made 
to Section 64, which provides in relation to a person 
incurring the expenditure for the exclusion of any 
expenditure which is allowed to be deducted in computing 
eon for the purposes of income tax, and to the Inland 

evenue Notes, which in paragraph 3 state that the term 
“machinery or plant ’’ covers fixtures and fittings of a 

ent and durable nature but does not cover 

ildings or such parts of buildings as shop fronts. 
Under Section 21, capital expenditure on alterations to 
existing buildings incidental to the installation of 
machinery or plant for the purposes of a trade is.to be 
treated for the purposes of Part II of the Act as if it 
sees expenditure on the provision of that machinery or 
pliant. 
Individuals Affected 

The provisions of Part II of the Act are, by Section 23, 
extended to apply to professions, employments, vocations 
and offices so that the question here considered may 
affect not only traders’ assets but also, for example, a 
professional man’s furniture, fixtures and fittings or an 
employee’s motor car used for the purposes of his emplov- 
ment. Allowances or charges to or on a trader will, 
under Section 22, be made in charging the profits or gains 
of his trade and in so far as individuals are concerned 
allowances and charges when effective for income tax 
purposes will consequently be effective also for purposes 
of sur-tax. 
Conclusion 

It may be concluded, therefore, that initial allowances 
should be claimed in all cases of capital expenditure on 
assets on the renewals basis except in so far as such 
assets are Clearly not plant and machinery and that upon 
the replacement of any such assets the appropriate 
balancing allowance (or balancing charge) should 
be made in addition to the allowance of the net cost of 
replacement. 


Our contemporary Taxation was twenty-one years old on 
October 1. We extend to it our heartiest congratulations on 
reaching its majority. Mr. Ronald Staples, the founder and 
editor, has achieved an outstanding success with his journal, 
the first in the world to be devoted exclusively to the subject 
of taxation, and has completely fulfilled his aim of keeping 
his readers acquainted with changes in the law and practice 
with as little delay as possible. We wish Taxation an even 
more successful future. 


| Books Received 


Index to the Companies Act, 1948. By Cecil W. 
Turner, Barrister-at-Law, assisted by Peter Gar- 
diner, LL.B. (Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, 
Ltd., London. Price 15s. net.) 

The Law Students’ Pronouncing Dictionary. (Sweet 
and Maxwell, Ltd., London. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 

Exchange and Borrowing Control. By F. C. Howard, 
M.A., Solicitor. Reprinted from Butterworth’s 
Annotated islation Service. (Butterworth and 
Co. (Publishers), Ltd., London. Price 21s. net.) 

A Handbook on the Death Duties. By H. Arnold 
Woolley, Solicitor. Sixth edition. (Solicitors’ Law 
Stationery Society, Ltd., London. Price {1 7s. 6d. 


net.) 

Whillan’s Tax Tables, 1948-49. By Geoige Whillans, 
F.I.B. (Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., 
London. Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
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Taxation Notes 


Assessments 

It is useful to remember that assessments are raised 
in respect of income from sources as set out in Schedules 
A, B, C, D, and E, that is, the proprietorship is irrelevant 


in measuring the income. An assessment on business 
profits, therefore, will be the same, whether the pro- 
prietor of the business is a company, a partnership, or 
an individual. 

This is particularly important in understanding the 
position of a partnership. The assessment is on the 
profits of the partnership business and assessments will 
also be raised on all other income arising to the partner- 
ship, irrespective of the individuals composing the firm. 
The tax due is the firm’s liability, but in charging the 
tax effect will be given to the allowances due to the 
individual partners, provided they have made their 
returns. If a partner becomes insolvent and cannot 
pay in his share of the tax, the other partners have to 
bear it. 

It is an example of the principle of deduction at 
source. The income‘is assessed at source, and as the 
partners are credited with their share of the income, so 
they are debited with their appropriate share of the tax. 


Expenses under Rule 9, Schedule E 

The provisions of the Finance Act, 1948, regarding 
the expenses and benefits of directors and of employees 
in the higher salary groups, bring into prominence the 
effect of Rule 9. This provides that to be allowable, 
expenditure must have been expended wholly, exclu- 
sively and necessarily in performance of the duties. 
Expenditure in preparation for duty is not allowable, 
e.g., travelling expenses to the place of duty, a telephone 
to enable the employee to be called to duty, a course of 
study to prepare for the duties, professional subscrip- 
tions and books (unless these are a condition of employ- 
ment). Travelling expenses in the course of duty are 
allowable, but a proportion of the cost of meals while 
away from home on duty for the employers is strictly 
disallowable as representing saving at home. 

Necessary entertaining is allowable, but is obviously 
a matter for proof. All directors and employees caught 
in the net of the 1948 Act must, for their own sakes, 
keep detailed records of their expenses, as these will be 
called for more and more by the Revenue. 

Where a motor car or other plant or machinery is 
used in the performance of the duties of the office, 
initial and wear and tear allowances can be claimed 
under the Income Tax Act, 1945, with the usual rules in 
regard to balancing allowances or charges. Due regard 
must be had to any private use of cars, bearing in mind 
the petrol situation. 


Profits Tax 

The provisions of the Finance Act, 1948, complicate 
the profits tax computations, since the new rules regard- 
ing expenses and benefits of directors, and of employees 
earning (with expenses) {2,000 a year or more, apply 
from April 6, 1948. In the accounts for any period 
overlapping that date, the expression “ remuneration ”’ 
in relation to a director will include from that date all 
expenses and benefits assessable on him under the Act. 
If any benefit, etc., is not paid by the company, the 
trading receipts of the company and the expenditure 
in respect of the remuneration of the director are both 
to be treated as increased by the value of the benefit in 
question, i.e., it is added to the profits for profits tax, 
unless the director is a whole-time serving director, 
subject, of course, to the maximum deduction allowable 


for remuneration of directors. Expenses and benefits 
of directors who act in a professional, etc., capacity 
will be exem from the above position, as it is ex- 
pressly provided that Section 63 (2), Finance Act, 1947, 
is to apply (Section 71 (3), Finance Act, 1948). 


Special Contribution Regulations 

The Special Contribution Regulations, 1948 (S.I 
1948, No. 2029) came into force on September 14, 1948, 
and may be summarised as follows : 

(1) The following provisions of the Income Tax Act, 
1918 (as modified by the Regulations) apply to the 
assessment and collection of contribution, and to appeals 
under Section 60: Section 67 (2) (Powers of Special 
Commissioners) ; Section 161 (1) (2) (Liability of parents, 
guardians and personal representatives) ; Section 215 
(2) (Forms) ; Section 216 (Want of form not to invalidate 
assessments) ; General Rules 4, 13 and 14 (Trustees, 
etc.). , 

(2) Assessments are to be made in the same way as 
for sur-tax, and the Special Comimssioners have the 
same powers as for sur-tax. 

(3) At the same time as they issue the assessments 
the Special Commissioners are to give the notices to 
indirect contributors under Section 60 (2) (a), Finance 
Act, 1948. If an indirect contributor becomes known 
to them later, they are to serve notice on him forthwith. 

(4) Notice of determination of any claim or applica- 
tion for apportionment, etc., must be given by the 
Special Commissioners to the claimant and to any person 
whose right of recovery is known to them. 

(5) Notice issued in respect of a wife must show her 
income, etc., and the contribution. 

(6) Appeals will be heard in London, Edinburgh and 
Belfast, and such other towns as the Special Com- 
missioners determine. 

(7) Appeals are to be made within 28 days of the date 
of the notice of assessment or notice or determination in 
question, or such further time as the Commissioners 
allow. The Special Commissioners must then notify 
any person known to them to be entitled to be heard or 
to make representations in writing. 

(8) The Special Comimssioners may amend or confirm 
the assessment as usual, and must certify in writing to 
each appellant and to the C.I.R. their determination, 
giving notice also to any person known to have a right 
of recovery if the determination affects that right. The 
Commissioners have the same powers as to appeals as 
for income tax appeals. 

(9) The C.I.R. may nominate any person tq represent 
them at an appeal. 

(10) Any barrister, solicitor or member of an in- 
corporated society of accountants must be heard at an 
appeal. - 

(11) Payment of contribution is to be made to the 
Accountant General of Inland Revenue. The provisions 
regarding collection and recovery of sur-tax are to apply. 

(12) The Accountant-General’s certificate that in- 
terest is payable on contribution in arrear is to be suffi- 
cient evidence of that fact. 

(13) On appeal to the Special Commissioners, tax not 
in dispute must be paid. Claims for repayment are to 
be made to the Special Commissioners. On a repayment, 
the amounts due to indirect contributions will be paid 
to them. 


Professional Notes appear on page 223 om the fi 
tax subjects: ‘‘ Taxation Allowances on Mineral Deposits,” 
and “P.A.Y.E. and Expense Allowances.” 
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Death Duties on Agricultural Property 
In example (2) on page 210 of the September issue, 
we regret there was an obvious drafting error. The duty 


payable should, of course, read : ~ 
1919 1946 
Scale Scale 
8 per cent. on £30,000... --» £2,400 
14 per cent. on £30,000... bie £4,200 
£2,700 £4,500 
0,100 
On agricultural value ‘x £2,700 = {£900 
,300 
On remainder x £4,500 =. £3000 
£3900 


Recent Tax Cases. 


By W. B. COWCHER, 0O.B.E., B.Litt., Barrister-at-Law 


E.P.T.—Income from investments—Company manufac- 
turing gramophone records—Formation of second company 
limited by guarantee with membership restricted to manufac- 
turers of gramophone records, etc.—Members of second 
company required to assign to it sole performing and other 
rights under Copyright Act, 1911, with sole power to turn 
the same to account—Distribution to members of fees, etc., 
from rights transferred, less share of ex, Whether 
income from invesiments—Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939, 
Section 12 (1) ; Schedule VII, Part I, para. 6 (1). 

The question in C.I.R. v. Electrical and Musical 
Industries, Lid. (K.B.D., July 6, 1948, T.R. 231) is set 
out above. The Gramophone Company, Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of the respondent company, had received 
£17,265 from the Phonographic Company, Ltd., and the 
question was whether this sum was income from an 
investment or was a trade receipt. Singleton, J., revers- 
ing the decision of the Special Commissioners, held that 
it was not income from an investment “ in the popular 
sense or in any other sense.” 


Income Tax—Settlement in tail male—Disentailing deed 
and resettlement by father and son—Trust for accumulation 
subject to joint power of appointment by father and son— 
Power of appointment not exercised—Whether father as 
settlor had an interest in income from or property 
in settlement—F.A., 1938, Section 38 (2), (3) and (4). 
Glyn v. C.I.R. (K.B.D., July 5, 1948, T.R. 225) arose 
out of a settlement which, in the words of Singleton, J., 
“was a case in which there was never any attempt 
whatever to escape tax.”” Appellant had a life interest 
in certain investments and other property originally 
settled in 1907 on him for life and then to the use of his 
eldest son in tail male. In 1928, father and son agreed 
to a resettlement disentailing all the settled investments 
and property. Appellant surrendered his life interest 
in certain of the investments, and these were re-settled 
upon a trust for accumulation subject to a joint power 
of appointment by appellant and his son, which had not 
been exercised. Unfortunately, under the Finance 
Act, 1938, Section 38 (3) and 38 (4), if appellant as 
settlor had an interest in the settled income or property 
so that it might become payable or applicable for his 
benefit ‘“‘in any circumstances whatever,” then the 
undistributed income had to be treated as the income of 
the settlor, and not as the income of any other person. 
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Quite clearly, under the resettlement deed, appellant 
and his son could jointly appoint the funds comprised 
in the settlement, and, if they thought fit, divide them 
between themselves. Singleton, J., therefore, reluctantly 
affirmed the decision of the Special Commissioners in 
favour of the Crown. 


Publications 
Accounting Theory. By H. Norris, A.C.A. (Sir 
ae Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London. Price 8s. 6d. 
net. 

The somewhat strained relations between accountants 
and economists in the not so distant past have given 
way in recent times to serious efforts to close the gap 
between their respective viewpoints. In particular, the 
national income approach to economic affairs has given 
the joint study of the problem of income and profit 
measurement fresh impetus. An attempt to bring the 
two sides together is provided by Mr. H. Norris’s book, 
and there is much in this work of interest. 

The author’s definition of profits as the excess of the 
monetary expression of certain services produced and 
rendered over the quantity of services employed seems 
hardly adequate. Simplified by the elimination of 
fluctuating stock values it still leaves unsolved the 
definition of costs. This leads the author into a dis- 
cussion on the allocation of oncost, on stock valuation 
and on the apportionment over accounting periods of 
abnormal expenditure ; all of which provides a salutary 
reminder that the apparent precision of modern accounts 
still depends on numerous subjective valuations, 
however standardised the accounting procedure may be. 

The point that the modern tendency to tabulate and 
classify the balance sheet items may lead to an attitude 
of regarding each asset individually instead of realising 
that such assets represent a unified productive organism 
is well made. Following on this argument the differ- 
entiation between “ productive ” assets and “ finance ’’ 
assets—the latter comprising surplus cash, illiquid 
debts, accumulated profits and cash appropriable for 
discharging creditors—appears to be a tenuous one. 
For example, capitalistic production involves risk, the 
likelihood that judgments on the future course of events 
will be disproved; “surplus” cash may be regarded 
as a necessary cushion against possible future illiquidity, 
just as a firm may purchase a generator, i.e., a “ pro- 
ductive ’’ asset, in the event of a fuel crisis which may 
not occur. 

The discussion on profits and their relation to personal 
income is not the most interesting part of the book, 
but the author is clearly justified in drawing attention 
to the consequences of both under- and over-distribution 
of profits to the economy as a whole. It is a pity that 
the author deliberately refrained from developing his 
ideas as to a suitable procedure where depreciation 
allowances are insufficient to replace assets, for this 

problem is particularly relevant to-day. 

It is impossible in a few lines to do justice to the 
arguments presented, but any accountant able to spare 
a little time to match his ideas i those of the 
author will be well employed. Whether he reach 
— agreement with Mr. Norris is another matter.— 
A. R.L 


Profits Tax. By H. Edwards, M.A., and A. M. Edwards, 
B.Com., F.C.A. Second Edition. (Gee & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., London. Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

Although the profits tax is now to continue for an 

page wag! when it was first introduced in 1937 

(as the National Defence Contribution) it was as a 
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temporary tax terminable after five years. With the 
example of the income tax before us, it cannot be fore- 
seen how long the profits tax will remain; and the 
increase in rates and the complexity of the provisions 
introduced in 1947, together with the termination of the 
excess profits tax, have increased its importance, so that 
a volume on this subject is to be welcomed. 

The present edition is a new version of a book on the 
national defence contribution published in 1937, and 
the subject matter is discussed in the sequence of the 
provisions of the 1937 Act. Special attention has been 
paid to illustrative examples; in icular may be 
mentioned an example dealing with the effect in the case 
of a group of companies of an election under Section 22, 
Finance Act, 1937, having regard to the provisions of 
Section 38, Finance Act, 1947. 


ea The Month 


Recovery and Relapse 

The stock markets have been disappointing once 
more for the bulls. The slow relapse, due to the pro- 
tracted nature of the Moscow talks, was gradually re- 
versed just after mid-August, and from a low of 112.6, 
the industrial ordinary share index of the Financial Times 
rose steadily to over 116. The ostensible reason for the 
recovery was the decision to resume talks in Berlin, but 
the most potent factor was almost certainly the technical 
one that, on balance, the jobbers were over-sold. They 
had gone on the bear tack too soon. On the one hand, 
dis-inflation was not proceeding as fast as had been 
assumed, and money was accumulating in the hands of 
investors. On the other, investors refused to panic, 
and, as only a modicum of stock was being carried on 
borrowed money, there was at no time any real selling 
pressure. The result was a steady improvement, with 
some modest recovery in turnover in almost every 
section of the market. The rise, however, was short- 
lived. The jobbeis got some of the stock they required, 
and even the most optimistic observers began to see that 
there was no real change in the position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet representatives. At the time of writing, the 
industrial index has slipped back to 115.4, and looks 
like falling further. It is, indeed, only the weight of 
money, coupled with the fact that everybody is now 
immune to shocks, which prevented a steeper decline. 
Meanwhile, both the Funds and fixed interest stocks 
in general are very slightly bette: on the month. It is 
a curious fact that recently it is the Jong-dated and 
irredeemable stocks which have risen most, but that is 
perhaps merely a reflection of the fact that they had 
fallen furthest. At the moment, inroads are being made 
into the Budget surplus both by incieased food subsidies 
and by the higher cost of armaments, while it is evident 
that outlays of local authorities and of others on housing 
are at a higher level than was contemplated in April 
last. Personal saving is also below what is desirable. 
The latest figures of exports and the half-yearly review 
of invisible items are both encouraging, but they are far 
from giving an assurance that a final balance is in sight. 
It is difficult to see why one should be optimistic about 
any fixed interest stocks, and quite impossible to 
suppose that, without a complete change in the official 
attitude, there wil] be any general increase in equity 
dividends. If, indeed, we are to have resumed inflation 
caused by rising wage rates, any increase in gross profits 
will be needed to keep pace with rising replacement 
costs. The outlook for all classes of securities, with the 
possible exception of blatant specriations such as 
developing gold mines, appears none too rosy. 
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Points that appear to require attention in a further 
edition are the reference on 73 to the “error or 
mistake ” provision, and the absence from the Appendix 
of Parts II and III of Schedule 8, Finance Act, 1947, 
referred to in the table of contents and in the text, 
while on page 63 reference might have been expected 
to the case of London and National Property Co., Lid. 
v. C.I.R. (K.B.D., November, 1947). Perhaps inevitably 
in a volume of this size there are matters which some 
would like to see dealt with more fully, but a feature is 
the provision of references to other sources for further 
details on various points. In general the book presents 
in brief form a useful exposition of the relevant statu- 
tory provisions up to and including the Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1947, and will be found to explain a number of the 
problems that arise in practice.—R.A.F. 


in the City 


Successful New Issues 

In pre-war days, when the stock market became 
inactive and bearish, new issues frequently tended to 
dry up completely except that a few might appear on 
terms arranged well in advance, which were no longer 
attractive. The past month has, however, been a period 
of quite considerable demands for capital, most of 
which have been overwhelmingly successful. The Im- 
perial Chemical Industries offer was over-subscribed by 
more than 100 per cent., and the new shares have gone 
to a substantial premium. Of course, this issue of more 
than {20 million had to be announced well in advance, 
and when the terms were fixed, ample allowance was 
made for unhappy developments. Further, the mere 
fact that allotment letters do not carry stamp duty 
means that any stock which bears this impost will look 
attractive while partly paid. This is one of several 
reasons why the recently offered stock of the Agricul- 
tural Mortgage Corporation, carrying 3 per cent. for a 
maximum period of 20} years and offered at 98, almost 
immediately went to just under 2 points premium. This 
is a particularly attractive security, for it is of full 
trustee status, and any institution or trust which can 
be sure of holding it for its full life, as many can for that 
period, suffers no disability from the rate of stamp 
duty, which only affects the price it will obtain on a 
sale. With this success to help, it is no matter for sur- 
prise that Australia is in the market once more, and 
offering terms which are distinctly attractive. 


Aurochs and Whitehead 

The scheme of capital reconstruction put forward in 
the first half of September by Aurochs Investment 
Company is technically extremely interesting. It is 
not necessary to go into all details, but in substance 
Aurochs had lost the bulk of its assets, and a nominal 
capital of {2,100,000 had to be cut to £140,000. Instead 
of cancelling the lost capital and re-creating it as un- 
issued shares in the hands of the company, the cancelled 
£1,960,000 has been issued as deferred shares in White- 
head Industrial Trust. These shares can be sold at 
any time and then become convertible into ordinary 
capital once more. Whitehead are appointed as trustees 
—they aie already interested in the company—and all 
existing shareholders are given preferential rights of 
allotment in any issue of the deferred shares. By this 
procedure an investment company will be enabled to 
raise new capital without making any new issue of 
shares, since the deferred shares remain in being. The 
circumstances are very unusual, and a sufficient number 
of similar cases is scarcely likely to arise to attract the 
attention of, and action by, the authorities to prevent 
what is clearly an evasion of the capita) issues control. 
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Points from Published Accounts 


Physical Stocktaking Surplus 

In his speech at the meeting of Venner Time Switches 
Mr. Arthur A. Rowse mentioned that it had been the 
company’s practice to carry out a complete physical 
stocktaking triennially. The usual statistical records 
do not indicate how past surpluses or deficits of this 
kind have been dealt with, but in the latest accounts a 
surplus of £22,510 is brought to credit. The chairman 
said that this amount had accrued mainly as a result 
of increased efficiency in the factory output, which 
rendered unduly severe some of the reservations made in 
arriving at book figures of labour costs of production, 
and of such items as scrap allowances on material. As 
a result the trading balance is swollen from £38,986 
to £50,387, while the net surplus subject to tax shows 
commensurate improvement from {7,315 to £19,452. 
Thanks in no small part to this credit, it is possible to 
resume ordinary dividend payments with a 5 per cent. 
distribution of £5,940, and to raise the carry-forward 
from £18,584 to £22,804. In view of this perhaps non- 
recurring credit being brought to profit and loss, it 
would have seemed reasonable policy for the company 
to disclose the provision for obsolete stock which has 
been deducted in striking the figure of £265,751 for 
stocks, stores and work-in-progress. The doubtful debts 
provision might also have been divulged, but perhaps 
the amounts of these two items are not important. 
Interpolated in the auditors’ report is the phrase: 
“|... and the profit and loss account subject to the effect 
of the stock surplus shown on that account. ...” 


John Mowlem & Co. 
In the space in the profit and loss account usually 
occupied by comparative figures for the preceding year, 
John Mowlem & Co. have placed combined figures of 
their own results and those of the subsidiaries, a form 
of presentation which is both simple and effective. No 
comparative figures for the preceding year are given, 
however, and the disclosure of £29,762 in respect of 
amounts previously written off and now recovered is 
the item of main interest to shareholders, since this is 
virtually all net profit. No doubt in order to give the 
first set of consolidated accounts their tidy appearance, 
the subsidiaries have written-off goodwill of 46,793 and 
preliminary expenses of £261. 

The 1946 accounts contained a footnote to the effect 
that all the subsidiaries had earned profits for which 
credit had been taken to the extent of reserves for losses 
of £1,641 no longer required. This year no such ex- 
planation is necessary, but there is an intimation that : 
“‘ The Preference dividends in arrear for the period from 
March 31, 1928, to date in respect of a subsidiary 
_ company amount to £12,837 10s., before deduction of 
income tax.”’ As this subsidiary is wholly owned— 
there are no minority interests—this point is of minor 
importance. 

Other unquoted investments have been written down 
from {21,750 to £2,526, yet they yielded an income of 
£2,612 in 1947. In this connection the chairman states 
that these mainly represent investments in property 
companies acquired prior to the outbreak of war. In 
view of the wartime difficulties affecting property com- 
panies in particular, it was necessary to make provision 
for the apparent diminution in the value of the holdings. 
Although the amounts written off may not be required 
to-day, the directors have considered it advisable that 
the provisions should be retained. 


Initial Allowances—a Delusion ? 

Compliance with the Companies Act, 1948, has not 
daunted the directors of Coast Lines from presenting 
comparative figures, for the major requirements of the 
Act were anticipated when the accounts for 1946 were 
prepared. Those for 1947 are presented in an attractive 
booklet form, a great improvement on the wartime re- 
ports. A minor criticism, perhaps, is that the year-end 
figures and comparative figures are set on opposite 
edges of the paper. Of far more importance is that the 
various headings and sub-totals are set in heavy type, 
and that the accounts as a whole are laid out very 
clearly. 

In his speech Sir Alfred Read refutes the suggestion 
that the initial allowance of 20 per cent. of capital 
expenditure on which taxation relief is granted reduces 
the cost of a new ship. The allowance is, he points out, 
an advance instalment of wear and tear allowances 
which would otherwise accrue between the sixteenth 
and twentieth years of a ship’s life. It will be necessary 
to provide depreciation during the last four years of 
the ship’s life without a corresponding wear and tear 
allowance, and for this reason the benefit of the initial 
allowance is ignored in arriving at the income tax charge 
shown in the accounts. The company is not alone in 
this practice. Normal depreciation amounts to £360,733, 
calculated upon original cost, and a sum of £54,298 
has also been provided for additional depreciation of 
ships. Vessels in service cost 7,038,039, and have now 
been written down by £4,022,976 to £3,015,063. Good- 
will bulks large at {2,405,405 in the consolidated balance 
sheet, and accounts for practically 19 per cent. of the 
assets total. ‘ 

The company describes the 5 per cent. payment on 
the ordinary shares as an interim dividend, whereas it 
is in fact a first and final dividend. 


Distillers and Depreciation 

Although the Distillers’ accounts show £476,527 for 
depreciation, and there is a note to the effect that 
depreciation has not been written off certain assets, the 
report appears to contradict this by saying: “‘ Having 
regard to the aggregate book values of the company’s 
fixed assets, no depreciation has been written off, as, 
in the opinion of the directors, further provision is un- 
necessary at the present time.’’ Since the written-down 
value of the fixed assets represents only 8 per cent. of 
total assets, and is equivalent to less than 50 per cent. 
of the year’s trading profits, past depreciation provisions 
have been_on an obviously generous scale. Aggregate 
depreciation is now shown, however, while land and 
buildings, plant, machinery, furniture and fittings, 
figure in the consolidated balance-sheet at cost, or at 
cost less sales and amounts written off, less depreciation 
of items included at cost. 

As the previous accounting period was a broken one, 
comparative profits figures are not included. And as 
previous trading profits were struck after undisclosed 
tax provisions, reference to the last accounts does not 
help to throw any light on the trading experience. 
Adjusted 1947 figures appear in the consolidated balance- 
sheet ; they occupy but a single column, and on the 
liabilities side this condensation has entailed some 
ingenious underlining to denote sub-sub-totals, sub- 
totals, totals, and the grand total. A clear picture is 
presented, even though lines of dots, dashes, dots and 
dashes, and thin rules intermingle. An addition that 
will interest shareholders is a classified list of the principal 
subsidiaries of the group. 
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October, 1948 
LAW 


COMPANY LAW 
Companies Act 1948, Section 209—Discovery of Docu- 

In Re Press Caps, Lid. (1948, 2 All E.R. 638) there was 
an application by holders of a small proportion of the 
share capital of Press Caps, Ltd. A large majority of 
shareholders had agreed to sell their shares to the Metal 
Box Company, Ltd., which was anxious to apply to 
the applicants the provisions of Section 209 of the 
Companies Act, 1948. That section gives to any 
dissenting shareholder who receives a notice that the 
company requires his shares, a right to apply in order 
to escape from the obligations of the section. The 
applicants duly applied by originating summons. In 
the present application they asked for an order for dis- 
covery. It is the first application of its kind under 
Section 209 to be reported. 

Counsel for the applicants submitted that if he did 
not get discovery on a question of fact, his client’s hands 
would be tied behind his back. But, said Roxburgh, 
J., in his judgment, that comment was relevant to 
every case in which a litigant sues by originating sum- 
mons and a question of fact arises. The facts relied on 
related to the value of particular assets. Having regard 
to the subject-matter of Section 209, the value of a 
company’s assets must be a common factor in most 
applications under the Section. Therefore, if the mere 
fact that there was a dispute as to the value of the assets 
of a company was a sufficient ground for ordering dis- 
covery, it would have to be ordered in most cases under 
the Section. The judge did not feel able to say that 
any special circumstances had been disclosed which 
would justify an order for discovery. He had taken 
into account the nature of Section 209, and also the 
serious consequences which might follow if the holders 
of one per cent. of a company’s shares should in any 
large number of cases become entitled, by applying under 
the Section, to obtain an extensive investigation of the 
company’s affairs. That remark, he added, was directed 
not to this particular application, but was intended to 
be a general one. Accordingly he dismissed the appli- 
cation with costs. 

EXECUTORSHIP LAW AND TRUSTS 
Will—Satisfaction—Covenant to pay annuity—Similar 
bequest. y 

In Re Van Den Bergh’s Will Trusts (1948, 1 All E.R. 
935), the testator entered into a deed of covenant in 
July, 1932, with G.S., an old servant, that, in con- 
sideration of his faithful service, the testator or his 
personal representatives would pay G.S. or his assigns 
during his life an annuity of 20s. per week free of income 
tax, payable quarterly in advance. On August 7, 1936, 
the testator made his will, in which he gave an annuity 
of {52 per annum to G.S., to be paid free of all deductions, 
including income tax. He also provided that if any 
of the annuitants should commit or suffer any act or 
default whereby the annuity would become vested in 
or payable to any other person, then such annuity should 
immediately cease to be payable, as though the 
annuitant were dead. Then the testator provided that 
any annuity which he might thereafter during his life- 
time provide for any one or more of the annuitants 
should be applied pro tanio in substitution for the 
annuity bequeathed to any such respective annuitant. 
There was also a direction to trustees to pay testa- 
mentary expenses and debts and the legacies and to 
hold the residuary estate on trust for sale. The testator 
died on March 12, 1937, and the question arose whether 
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the annuity bequeathed to G.S. by the will was in 
satisfaction of his annuity under the deed of covenant. 
Romer, J., held that, having regard to all the circum- 
stances, the terms of the will, the fact that the annuity 
to-G.S. in the will was different in quality from that 
under the deed (a difference not to his advantage) and 
especially to the fact that it was clear from the will that 
the testator considered the question of satisfaction and 
appliéd the doctrine expressly to annuities granted after 
the date of the will, in the result G.S. was entitled to the 
bequest in addition to the annuity under the deed. 


Will—Division per capita or per stirpes. 

In Re Jeffrey deceased, 1948 (2 All E.R. 131), the testa- 
trix by her will di of her residu estate, after 
the death of the life tenant, as follows : ‘‘ To my brothers 
R. and A. S.-J., also G. and E. S.-J., equally.” The 
will was hand-written. It was probable that there was 
a full stop or an indication of a pause by the dropping 
of the pen on the paper before the word “also,” but it 
was impossible to say whether or not “also’’ began 
with a capital letter. G. and E. were the children of a 
deceased brother of the testatrix. The question was 
whether the division of the residuary estate was to be 
per capita, entitling each beneficiary to one quarter, 
or whether it was to be per stirpes, entitling the two 
brothers to one third each, and the two children of the 
deceased brother to one third equally between them. 
Roxburgh, J., held that there was nothing in the con- 
text to.displace the prima facie rule that division should 
be per capita, particularly as each beneficiary was 
married ; accordingly, each was entitled to one quarter 
of the residuary estate. : 


Construction—Gift of house on trust for sister for life. 
In Re Parkins’ Will Trusts, 1948 (2 All E.R. 156) the 
testator made an arrangement in 1938 with M.V., 
whereby she and her child were to be allowed to have 
two rooms in his house, and M.V. was to act as his 
companion and housekeeper. In the following year the 
testator’s sister, an elderly woman, also came to live 
with them. By his will made in February, 1939, the 
testator gave the house on trust for the testator for 
life, and on her death on trust for M.V. absolutely, 
“ provided she is living with my sister X at the date of 
my sister’s death,” but if M.V. predeceased the sister, 
or was not living with her at the date of the sister's 
death, the house was to form part of the residuary 
estate, which was given to the testator’s son. The 
testator died in March, 1941, and for a year after his 
death the sister and M.V. continued to live together 
happily. Then differences occurred and they occupied 
ifferent parts of the house. In June, 1945, the sister 
gave M.V. notice to leave the house, but M.V. refused 
to go, claiming that in view of the reversionary gift of 
the house to her conditional on her residence with the 
sister, she had an implied right to reside in the house. 
In September, 1945, the sister met with an accident 
from which she died in the following month. M.V. 
gave her no help during her illness. vy Es 
Vaisey, J., held: (1) “ living with ” a person implied 
personal association with that person and not merely 
residing in proximity without personal contact ; therefore 
M.V. was not “ living with ” the sister at the date of the 
sister’s death within the meaning of the will, and was 
not entitled to the house under the terms of the will ; 
(2) the reversionary gift of the house to M.V. did not 
confer on her any implied right to continue to reside in 
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enable her to satisfy the condition on which the gift 
was made. 


How far money can be followed—Money paid to charitable 
institutions by executors under a mistake on construction 
of a will, 
In Re Diplock’s Estate, Simpson v. Lilburn (1948, 
2 All E.R. 429), a charitable institution had a general 
banking account into which all money received by it 
was paid, but it kept a number of separate accounts, 
with separate balance-sheets, relating to the special 
objects covered by its charitable activities. In addition 
to its special funds, the charity had a general fund which 
had its own account dealing with any money which was 
not allocated to a special fund. Pursuant to a direction 
in a testator’s will (which was later declared void for 
uncertainty) executors paid £1,500 to the charity. As 
the money was not allocated to any special fund, the 
charity paid it into its banking account to the credit 
of its general fund. Subsequently, the testator’s next 
of kin challenged the direction in the testator’s will, 
and the executors wrote to the charity informing it of 
the dispute and calling on it not to deal with the £1,500 
until further notice. Before this intimation had been 
received, {500 (and after its receipt another £1,000) 
was withdrawn by the charity from its banking account 
and placed on deposit at the Post Office Savings Bank. 
In an action by the testator’s next of kin to recover the 
money which had been wrongly paid to the charity, 
the Court of Appeal held that the accounts treated the 
banking account and the Savings Bank deposit account 
as a conglomerate mass and attributed slices of them to 
the various funds ; there was nothing to show that the 
charity had definitely attributed any particular bank 
moneys to any particular account. Therefore it was 
impossible to treat any item held by the charity as 
identifiable wholly or in part with the testator’s money ; 
the right to trace did not exist, and the rule in Clayton’s 
case applied. Accordingly, the claim in rem failed, and 
the next of kin had only their rights under their personal 
claim. 


Will—Latent ambiguity. 

In Re Alexander's Will Trust, 1948 (2 All E.R. 111) 
the facts were that by a clause in her will, the testatrix 
bequeathed “‘my five-row diamond bracelet” to a 
beneficiary ; by a subsequent clause, she bequeathed 
““my diamond chain bracelet” to another beneficiary. 
The first of these clauses had been amended in the will 
as originally drawn and the amendment had been 
initialled by the testatrix, thus making it clear that her 
mind was directed to that disposition at the execution 


the house irrespective of the sister’s wishes, in order to 


of her will. At the date of her will, for many years 
previously, and at her death, the testatrix possessed 
Only one diamond bracelet containing eight rows of 
diamonds, which she sometimes referred to as “‘ my five- 
row bracelet,”” sometimes “‘my chain bracelet,” and 
sometimes “‘my diamond bracelet.”” Roxburgh, J., 
held : (1) the existence of only one article available to 
answer two bequests framed in different language was 
a latent ambiguity, so that extrinsic evidence was 
admissible ; (2) as there was good ground for concluding 
that the testatrix had directed her mind to the earlier 
gift at the date of executing her will, the rule that a 
later disposition prevails over an earlier had no appli- 
cation, and, the article being divisible, each beneficiary 
was entitled to a half. 


INSOLVENCY 
Bankrup ice out of the jurisdiction—Bankrupicy 
Act, 1914, Section 1 (1) (d) and 2 (c). 

In Re a Debtor (1948, 2 All E.R. 533), a point arose 
under the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, Section 1, which 
provides : (1) A debtor commits an act of bankruptcy 
in each of the following cases . . . (d) If, with intent to 
defeat his creditors, he departs out of England, or, 
being out of England remains out of England... . 
(2) In this Act, the expression “a debtor ’’ unless the 
context otherwise implies, includes any person, whether 
a British subject or not, who at the time when any act 
of bankruptcy was done or suffered by him .. . (c) was 
carrying on business in England, personally, or by means 
of an agent or manager. ...’’ A Rumanian citizen, who 
lived in England and carried on a business here, appealed 
against assessments in respect of unpaid Excess Profits 
Tax ; on the day on which the assessments were con- 
firmed, he left England for Eire. He had not returned 
to England since, but had sent his wife a power of 
attorney, in exercise of which she had sold his business. 
On an application by the Crown to serve out of the 
jurisdiction a petition in bankruptcy to which the 
debtor was respondent, the alleged act of bankruptcy 
was that defined in Section 1 (1) (d) of the Act of 1914, 
namely, that with intent to defeat or delay his creditors, 
the debtor, being out of England, remained out of 
England. The Court of Appeal held: (1) Since the 
debtor had left debts unpaid in England, he was carrying 
on business in England within the meaning of Section 
1 (2) (c) of the Act of 1914, although he had ceased 
actual trading; (2) in view of the express words of 
Section 1 (2) that ‘‘ a debtor includes any person, whether 
a British subject or not,” a foreigner committed an act 
of bankruptcy when he did any of the acts set out in 
Section 1 (1), and, accordingly, on the prima facie 
evidence, there was jurisdiction to make an order to 
serve the bankruptcy petition out of the jurisdiction. 


Society of Incorporated Accountants 


London Luncheon Club 


On September 7, The Right Hon. The Viscount Bruce of 
Melbourne, P.C., C.H., spoke to members of the London and 
District Society Luncheon Club on national and international 
probiems, which he felt that accountants should fully under- 
stand in order that they might properly advise their clients 
on all aspects of modern business. 

Equilibrium in our external finances could only be achieved 
by (a) reducing imports with a development and expansion 
of our domestic agriculture ; and (6) increasing production 
for exports, a positive policy which was suffering from two 
latent handicaps at the present time—unnecessary controls, 
involving considerable paper work, and excessive taxation. 

Accountants should state authoritatively as a body their 
suggestions for removing the obstacles placed in industry’s 


way, and for better methods of levying taxation so as to 
remove or diminish the present curb on incentive. 

In the political field Lord Bruce called for a more logical 
consideration of the fundamentals of British industry—coal, 
transport, and iron and steel. Coal had been nationalised, 
and there was no suggestion of going back ; but that was no 
excuse for disrupting the tremendous efforts now being made 
by the iron and steel industry by holding over it the threat of 
nationalisation. 

In international affairs, Lord Bruce considered that a 
wider vision and understanding should be brought to bear. 
Increased production in the U.S.A. and this country could 
only be sustained by a general increase in world demand. It 
was necessary to restore Eu and develop the latent 
resources of backward countries. A world-wide progressive 
agricultural policy could and would raise international trade 
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in am ever-ascending spiral. The necessity for this a was 
recognised by sixty nations at Geneva, and aid 
so generously contributed by the Americans was a move in 
the right direction. There were, however, signs that the 
scope of Marshall aid was already in danger of being restricted 
by the narrow and selfish interests of some who inadvisedly 
thought they saw temporary danger to their own little line 
of activity in the re-deployment of European trade and 
industry. It was the duty of accountants to enlighten these 
people lest by their selfishness the world should be plunged 
into a period of depression deeper than it had ever known. 
Future luncheons in 1948 will beheld on the following 
Tuesdays : ; 
Oct. 5 At the Abercorn Rooms: Mr. H. V. Hodson, Assis- 
tant Editor of the Sunday Times, will speak on 
Empire Migration. 
Nov. 2 At the Connaught Rooms: Mr. F. Heyworth 
Talbot, Barrister-at-Law. 
Dec. 7 At the Abercorn Rooms: Rt. Hon. H. T. N. 
Senda. C.B.E., M.P., Minister of Fuel and 
‘ower. 


Students’ Course at Manchester 


A course for students for the Incorporated Accountants’ 
examinations was held by the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Society of Manchester and District at Hulme Hall, Man- 
chester University, from September 17 to 20. Students from 
other adjacent District Societies, as well as those from the 
Manchester area, attended the course. 

The course opened with dinner and speeches by the Presi- 
dent of the District Society, Mr. C. Yates Lloyd, F.S.A.A., 
and guests. A start was then made on the lecture programme, 
— was carried out in the entirety. The lectures were as 
follows : 

Course A : “‘ Insolvency,’’ by Mr. Arthur T. Eaves, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. ; “‘ Statistics,”’ Pt Mr. A. R. Ilersic, B. Com. ; 
“Companies Act, 1948,’’ by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A.; “ Executorship Accounts,’’ by Mr. 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.; ‘“‘ Economics,’’ by 
Mr. A. R. Ilersic, B.Com. ; “ Profits Tax,’’ by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.; “ Finance Act, 1948,’’ by ; 
H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. ; “‘ Equitable Apportion- 
ments,’’ by Miss A. E. Patterson, A.S.A.A. ; “ Costing,’’ by 
Mr. S. C. Roberts, F.C.W.A.; ‘‘Company Accounts,”’ by 
Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 

Course B : ‘‘ Costing,’’ by Mr. S. C. Roberts, F.C.W.A. ; 
“ Accountancy,’’ by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. ; 
“ Rights and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees and Receivers,”’ 
by Mr. A. T. Eaves, F.C.A., F.S.A.A.; ‘ Executorship, 
Wills and Letters of Administration,’’ by Miss A. E. Patterson, 
A.S.A.A.; ‘‘ Companies Act, 1948,’’ by Mr. A. E. Langton, 
LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. ; “‘ Single Entry Accounts,’’ by Mr. 
H. McEwen, A.S.A.A. ; ‘“‘ Company Accounts,’’ by Mr. A. E. 
Langton, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. ; “‘ Partnership Accounts,” 
by Mr. A. E. on, LL.B., F.C.A., F.S.A.A. ; “ Income 
Tax Act, 1945,’’ by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. ; 
“ Simple Equitable Apportionments,’’ by Miss A. E. Patter- 
son, A.S.A.A. 

That the lectures were appreciated was amply shown by 
the: spate of questions following each lecture. 

On September 18 there was a social evening, which was an 
undoubted success, and contributed greatly to the pleasant 
atmosphere of the course. In his address at the Sunday 
morning service in the Hall Chapel on September 19 the 
Warden stressed the necessity for the principles of Christianity 
to be carried into business life, and the need for those favoured 
with opportunities not universally given to use their gifts 
for the benefit of others. 

Before the final meeting on the evening of September 19 
a Brains Trust consisting of Mr. A. E. Langton and Mr. A. 
Ilersic with two student members gave excellent spontaneous 
answers to questions previously sent in, both serious and 
semi-serious. The final meeting was opened by the Presi- 
dent of the District Society, who gave a short address on 
etiquette in the profession. 

The students and others who attended this course were 
gratified at the interest shown by the Parent Society by the 
presence of the Vice-President, Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, 
F.S.A.A., and the Deputy Secretary, Mr. I. A. F. Craig. 
They were greatly indebted to Mr. C. Yates Lloyd, F.S.A.A., 
for his untiring efforts, which were largely responsible for 
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the great success of the course, to the Committee of the 
Manchester District Society, to the lecturers who gave their 
time and energies, and to the Warden of Hulme Hall (the 


Rev. A. H. White) and Mrs. White. 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 
BIRMINGHAM 

Sir Frederick J. Alban, C.B.E., J.P., of Cardiff, President 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, 
with Lady Alban, accompanied by Mr. J. Paterson Brodie, 
of Stoke-on-Trent (Vice-President of the Society) and 
Mrs. Brodie, together with Mr. Evan-Jones, M.B.E., of 
London (Assistant Secretary of the Society) and Mrs. Evan- 
gone were at Droitwich, on August 14, as the guests of 
. T. Harold Platts (Member of the Council of the Society 

of Incorporated Accountants and past-President of the 
i of the visit was to examine, with repre- 
sentatives of the Birmingham District Society, the possibility 
of holding at Birmingham next year a nce of Incor- 


porated Accountants. 
The Birmingham tatives were Mr. V. W. Grosvenor, 
LL.B., J.P. (District ident), Mr. T. Harold Platts (past- 


President), Mrs. Newbould, and Mr. C. Wheatley (District 


Secretary). 

Agreement was reached to hold the conference on Sep- 
tember 21, 22 and 23, 1949, and the requisite steps to that 
end will be put in train, including arrangements for addresses 
on current financial, economic and accounting problems by 
leading accountants and economists. 

NORTH LANCASHIRE 

The winter session © on September 29, when Mr. 
Walter H. Marsden, F.S.A.A., immediate Past President of 
the District Society, gave an address on his recent visit to 
Australia and New Zealand. An official invitation was 
extended to other professional bodies in Preston. 


Syllabus of Lectures, 1948-49 


1948 

Oct. 13.—‘ Recent Finance Acts,’’ by Mr. H. A. R. J. 
Wilson, F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 

Nov. 12.—‘‘ The Companies Act, 1948: Accounts Pro- 
visions,’’ by Mr. H. C. Cox, F.C.A. 

Dec. 6.—‘‘ The Special Contribution,’’ by Mr. J. S. Heaton, 
A.S.A.A. 

1949 ' 

Jan. 12.—‘‘ Death Duties: Valuation of Assets with par- 
ticular reference to Limited Companies,’’ by Mr. J. A. 
Jackson, F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 

Feb. 10.— The Companies Act, 1948: General Provisions,’’ 
by Mr. A. E. Langton, LL.B., F.S.A.A., F.C.A. 

Mar. 23.—" Statistics in Theory and Practice,’’ by Mr. A. R. 
llersic, B.Com. 

All these lectures will be held in the Preston and County 
Catholic Club at 7 p.m. Those by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Ilersic 
are being arranged to cater for the special needs of student 
members. 

The Students’ Society of the North Lancashire Branch of 
the Chartered Institute of Secretaries has kindly invited our 
members to attend the following lectures, which will be held 
in the Preston Chamber of Commerce Rooms (entrance by 
theatre passage next to the Theatre Royal), Fishergate, 
Preston, at 7 p.m. :—- 

1948 
Sept. 23.—*‘ Sale of Goods,’’ by Mr. A. Owen Hughes, LL.M. 
Oct. 28.—‘‘ Companies Act, 1948,’’ by Mr. E. G. Hardman, 

F.C.LS. 

1949 

Jan. 28.—‘ Economics for Secretarial Students,’’ by Mr. T. 
Gore, M.A., B.Sc. — 

Feb. 24.—“ Accountancy,’’ by Mr. F. Leadbetter, F.C.LS., 
F.C.W.A. At 7.15 p.m. 

NOTTINGHAM, DERBY AND LINCOLN 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1948-49 


1948 
Oct. 13 “‘ Special Contribution,’’ by Mr. James S. Heaton, 
A.S.A.A. 
Nov. 3. ** Profits Tax,’’ by Mr. H. A. R. J. Wilson, F.C.A., 
F.S.A.A. 
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Dec. 1 *** Accountancy Provisions of the Companies Act, 
: 1948,’’ by Mr. W. W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
194 


Jan. 12 “ Incentives,’’ by Mr. D. H,: Evans-Hemming, 
F.C.W.A. At the Welbeck Hotel, Nottingham, 
at 7.15 p.m., by kind invitation of the Institute 
of Cost and Works Accountants. 

Jan. 26 *‘ Costing,’’ by Mr. G. C. Thomas, Ph.D., A.S.A.A., 
F.L.A.A., F.T.LI. 

Feb. 16 ‘“‘ Town and Country Planning Act, 1947,’’ by 
Mr. G. O. aan Solicitor (Deputy Clerk to 
Notts. County Council). 

Mar. 4 ** The Auditor and the Companies Act, 1948,’’ by 
Mr. R. Glynne Williams, F.C.A. 

Mar. 18 ‘“ The Business of Banking,’’ by Mr. H. G. Hodder 
(Manager, Intelligence Dept., National Provin- 
cial Bank Ltd., London). 

* Arranged jointly with the Nottingham Society of Char- 
tered Accountants and Nottingham Society of Certified and 
Corporate Accountants. 

Lectures will be held at the Reform Club, Victoria Street, 

Nottingham, at 6.30 p.m. 

SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Cardiff and Newport Students’ Societies 
A joint meeting of the Cardiff and Newport Students’ 

Societies was held at Cardiff on September 16. Mr. Walter 

W. Bigg, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., London, delivered an interesting 

and instructive lecture on the ‘‘ Accounting Provisions of the 

Companies Act, 1948.’’ Mr. D. Graham Evans, A.S.A.A., 

presided over a gathering of 50 students, and the large number 

of questions clearly indicated the desire to obtain all available 
information. A successful meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer pro: by Mr. R. J. Hedley, A.S.A.A., 

Cardiff, and seconded by Mr. Donald Jones, Newport. 


SWANSEA AND SOUTH-WEST WALES 
Syllabus of Lectures, 1948-49 


1948 

Sept. 24 ‘“‘ Economics,”’ by Professor E. V. Morgan, M.A. 
oe: . Arthur Jones, B.Sc. (Econ.), 

Oct. 12 ** Economics,” by 1. R. O. Roberts, M.A. 
Chairman: Mr. D. S. Jones, A.S.A.A. 

Oct. 22 “‘ Scientific Management,” by Mr. Gordon Thomas, 
Ph.D., A.S.A.A., A.C.LS., LAA. Chairman : 
Mr. E. G. White, F.S.A AA. 

Nov. 2 *‘ Economics,” %* Mr. R. O. Roberts, M.A 
Chairman : D. S. J ones, A.S.A.A. 

Nov. 19 “ The Companies Act, 1947,” by Mr. Alfred Read, 
M.B.E. Chairman: Mr. H. J. Bassett, F.C.1.S. 

Nov. 30 *‘‘ Economics,” by Mr. R. O. Roberts, M.A. 
Chairman : Mr. P. R. Sansum. 

Dec. 13 ‘‘Some Points on the Local Government Act, 
1948,” by Mr. H. K. Gitnvea, "1 F.S.A.A., 
F.1.M.T.A., A.L.A.A. Chairman: Mr. W. A. 


Taylor, A. LAA. 
1949 


Jan. 14 “The Profits Tax,” by Mr. Percy F. Hughes, 
F.S.A.A. Chairman : Mr. E. E. Porter, F.S.A.A. 

Jan. 25 ** Statistics,” by Mr. H. J. Godwin, M.A. Chair- 
man : Mr. Melvyn W. Rosser. 

Feb. ** Statistics,” by Mr. H. J. Godwin, M.A. Chair- 
man: Mr. S. Page. 

Feb. 11 “ The Significance of Working Party Reports,” 
by Mr. J. B. H. Druitt, M.A. Chairman: Mr. 
S. J. Gealer, AILMT.A. 

Feb. 22 ** Statistics,” by Mr. H. J. Godwin, M.A. Chair- 
man: Mr. David Fitzgerald. 

Mar. 11 “ Machine Accounting,” kd Mr. W. J. Price, 
F.S.A.A. Chairman: Mr. J. Martin Davies, 
A.L.A.A. 

Age 19 *** Revision for Examinations,” by Mr. 
Thomas, Ph.D., A.S.A.A., A.C.LS., F.L.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. Gwyn Powell. 

April 20 ** Revision for Examinations,”’ by Mr. Gordon 
Thomas, Ph.D., A.S.A.A., A.C.1S., F.L.A.A. 
Chairman: Mr. Gwyn Powell. 

April 26 ** Revision for Examinations,” by Mr. Gordon 
Thomas, Ph.D., A.S.A.A., A.C.I.S., F.L.A.A. 
Chairman : Mr. ‘J. Lloyd Francis. 

April 27 ** Revision for Examinations,” by Mr. Gordon 


October, 1948 


Thomas, Ph.D., A.S.A.A., A.C.LS., F.L.A.A. 
Chairman : Mr. Elvet B. Thomas. 
The conjoint lectures of the District Society will be held 
at the Mackworth Hotel, Swansea, at 6.45 p.m. 
* Arranged by the Students’ Section. To be held at the 
Central Library, Alexandra Road, Swansea, at 6.30 p.m. 


WEST OF ENGLAND 
Annual 


The membership at March 31, 1948, was 36 Fellows, 128 
Associates, and 115 students—total 279. A number of student 
members have returned from H.M. Forces, and 14 are regis- 
tered as still serving. 

Six lectures were given, and all were well attended. In 
addition, two lectures were specially arranged for students, 
and were enthusiastically received. The Committee have 
decided to form a separate Students Section. 

Seven students were successful in the Final Examination, 
and two in the Intermediate. 

A dinner on April 19, 1948, was attended by Sir Fredrick 
Alban, C.B.E., TP. President of the parent Society, and 
other ‘distinguished guests, 


PERSONAL NOTES _. 

Mr. Albert Hill, F.S.A.A., has taken into partnership 
Mr. T. L. Mylechreest, A.S.A.A. The practice will be carried 
on under the style of Albert Hill & Co., Incorporated Accoun- 
tants, at Isle of Man Bank Chambers, Douglas, Isle of Man, 
and at Masonic Buildings, Water Street, Ramsey. 

Messrs. Walter Harrison & Son, Incorporated Accountants, 
Bradford, announce that Mr. Walter Harrison, F.S.A.A., has 
retired. The practice is being continued under the same 
firm name by Mr. Fred Jeffrey Harrison, A.S.A.A. 

Messrs. Gibson, Hyslop & Winearls, Chartered Accoun- 
tants (S.A.), Cape Town, have admitted to partnership Mr. 
Max Richard Lindhorst, C.A. (S.A.). The style of the firm 
remains unchanged. 

Messrs. Watson, Waddington & Sharp, of Doncaster, 
Scunthorpe and Epworth, announce that following the 
retirement of Mr. G. E. Watson, F.L.A.A., the practice is 
being continued by the remaining ers, Mr. L. G. F. 
Waddington, A.S.A.A., and Mr. R. N. S , A.S.A.A., who 
are being joined by Mr. J. C. Fields, AS.A.A., A.L.A.A. 

Mr. Ivor Davies, A.S.A.A., Secretary of the Queen Mary’s 
| aes Hospital, has been appointed Secretary and 

Finance Officer of the Merthyr and Aberdare Hospital 
Management Committee. He is an ex-Chairman of the Cardiff 
Students’ Society, and has served on the District Society 
Committee. 

Mr. J. Alun Evans, Chief Finance Clerk of the dissolved 

Edward VII Welsh National Memorial Association, 
Cardiff, has been appointed Finance Officer of the Cardiff 
Hospital Management Committee. He has just completed 
25 years as Hon. Secretary of the Cardiff Students’ Society, 
in recognition of which presentations were recently made to 
him by the President of the Society of Incorporated Accoun- 
tants (Sir Frederick Alban, C.B.E., J.P., F.S.A.A.) on behalf 
of the Committee of the District Society of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, and the past and present members of the 
Cardiff Students’ Society. 

Mr. Donald W. Wilkinson, A.S.A.A., has taken Mr. F. W. 
Freeman, A.C.A., into partnership. They are practising as 
Wilkinson & Freeman, at Starkie House, Starkie Street, 
Preston. 

Messrs. W. G. A. Russell & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
12, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 2, and Messrs. J. Durie 
Kerr, Watson & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 5, Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham, 2, announce the amalgamation of their 

ractices as from October 1. The amalgamated practices will 
be carried on for the present at the same addresses, the 
area yp dra W. G. A. Russell, F.S.A.A., Mr. Arthur W. 
atson, F.S.A.A., Mr. C. Geipel, F.S.A.A., Mr. R. A. Folland, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., Mr. D. W. Stirling, A.C.A., A.S.A.A., Mr. 
Cc. Wheatley, AS.A.A., and Mrs. E. M. Newbould, F.S.A.A. 


REMOVAL 
Mr. Harold Hartley, A.S.A.A., practising as Hartley & Co., 
Incorporated Accountants, announces a change of address 
to 1, The Parade, North Lane, Leeds, 6. The telephone 
number remains unchanged : Leeds 52954. 
Membership is unavoidably held over, and will be published 
next month. 
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